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White 4-45, Completely equipped—Mono-top, rain vision ventilated windshield, 
speedometer, electric signal, trunk rack, Silvertown Cord Tires. 


THE - LATEST: WHITE: 











Leadership in Body Design Added 
to Leadership in Mechanical Construction : 
HE insistence upon quality which has always domi- : 

nated the mechanical construction of White Motor 

Cars is now given expression in every line of : 
the body. : | 
The latest White presents the finally-perfect | 
stream-line— without a break, without an angle. ea 
The eye sweeps naturally and easily along and 4 | 
over the entire car. : 


Even the conventional back of the front seat— 
always awkward in appearance—is gone — ab- 
sorbed in the artistic double cowl effect. 


aeene 7 





In these latest productions no detail has been | 

omitted which would give The White an ex- : | 

Observe the application of the ternal appearance on a par with the mechanical These’ is schmement and dianit) FA 
“stream-line” to the front of the car goodness which -has been the strength of the here. which fulfills the promise 


the proper result 


— * st difficult place to achieve ra 4 ‘ uggested by ; fom ; Pa 
e most dilnc phrase, KEEP YOUR CAR.’ 8 » Re rom any r 
‘ 


White leadership is a principle 


Ane erians 


The important and fundamental improvements in automo- In 1911 The White presented electrical starting and light- 

bile construction and operation the features that are ex- ing, with the tremendous advantage of the non-stallable Py | 

ploited most widely today—have been basic principles in engine, and White foresight gave to the publicthesystemthat =} 

White Cars for years. a Sere has so universally proved = 
its superiority —at a time i= 

In 1909 The White pre- when mechanical, pneu- : 

sented the first monobloc, matic and explosive starting : 


long stroke, high-speed systems were at the height 





. . - 
motor— the type of motor of their popularity. ¢ 
heralded as a sensation to- g 

. a = 
day,and which has proved its From time to time other : 
. le 
superior efficiency so often. important improvements iPr4 
, 7 
have been perfected and 2 
. "na oT . > 
In 1910 The White pre- then brought out in White | > 
, 4 
sented the logical left-side Cars. = 
drive—the first high grade : 
car to break away from Eu- Ihe wide doors open into roomy compartments; the fittings are Che White is replete with 
ropean traditions and give what you expect in such a car. The seats are low, with heavy dominating ideas in me- 
the American public the straight-grain leather upholstery—the sensation is that desirable chanical ‘ construction and 
| ‘ : A . one of sitting in the car, not on it. The dash is clean; the ‘ h f } ; 
proper drive tor / merican control is unified and concentrated on the steering post; the in the attributes of comfort 
trafhc rules. leg room is more than ample. and beauty. | 


WHITE DEALERS WILL GIVE FULL INFORMATION CONCERNING THESE LATEST WHITE CARS 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland, (amie vote: 
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Holds the Road at 50 Miles an Hour 

















) The | A of the hetauabiie Year 


The biggest automobile value ever offered for less than $1,000 Our production of 
60,000 cars makes the new price of $695 fully equipped (with 17 new features) possible. 


Here are the ey New Features 








1.—Pure stream-line body. 5. Tire brackets on ree reat tor acceleret 1 af be twe = be oe 17 teprov od 9 ring ean spark aod throttle control oo quadrent under 
ju 6 0. Tet t hte, with teense | Gone te att Vomeus ma he of antishid whee k electric hore button mounted oo ead of quadrant 
erbureter 11.—Gesoline tank loreted under roy a Js whey coanded, Gx whe chet radictor equ hmene rith chest a cheer reins 4 dew we 
opt ve jeer Vision Wind Shield. = Crowe tenders wit th all riv vets im. - 4 16. -lastrumeat board. carrying speedometer, ce unt and gesoline biler 
Powertul —test— unusually grecetul and beeutitul in sts limes—roomy, comfort omobile experts beve otused » believe thet anyooe could produce « Whore j it is. “ere ise “a o> Here is the easiest car to drive in 
able and completely equipped with Top, Windshield end Speedometer the New tlt goon bes bve or ree ily hee ‘half aly se sipped car—e« car with real bigh the World—bere is the greatest all eround bill climbing car mm the world. Here 
i | «91S Maxwell ot $695 bes more eo ericed car features than ever put in an jension magneto —a_car with sh eminsion—lelt hand drive, comter le an exvemebio oe really proud of. 
<= i fvtom. while betore for less thas $1 tecelty ding tom sheabe « feature tor thee $1.000 
1 












Save With Electric Self Starter and Electric Lights $65 Extra “T7=Gg35==3= 


Factores at Detret Deyton sad Me 2 premcipal Cites 
The new 1915 “Wonder Car” is on display “ Maxwell dealers. See it at once. If there is 00 
dealer in your town write or wire us. Send your name and address for the New 1915 Catalog 


Maxwell Motor Co., he. Beat, Sich 















































































More than 37,000 “1915” Maxwells 
“|| Ordered Within Six Weeks 
Hit After August Ist 





PRE PE 
Sane: 
ae On August lst, the double page newspaper announcement — reproduced in miniature 
tt above— announced the 1915 Model Maxwell “ Wonder Car.” It was published in the leading 
tT BE EEE newspapers of America and was followed by Maxwell page advertising in this and other 
| }} £11 prominent national publications. 
fi HE Within six weeks after August lst, more than 37,000 Maxwells were ordered by 
PREP bry dealers. Everything indicates that, by the time this is printed, orders for at least 50,000 
Pek be Ei Maxwell cars will have been received. 
; , Ri Re 
be PEE This tremendous demand proves that the public and automobile dealers have recog- 
PEER E nized the 1915 Model Maxwell as the biggest automobile value ever offered for less than 
EEE Bey $1,000. 


The Maxwell Motor Company is now shipping 800 cars a week to dealers. Within 
a short time, this production will be increased to 1,200 cars per week. To be sure of prompt 
delivery, go to the Maxwell dealer nearest you and order your Maxwell now. 


5-Passenger Touring Car $695 


| | 2-Passenger Roadster $670 Maxwell Cabriolet $840 Maxwell Town Car $920 
Any Model Equipped with Electric Self-Starter and Electric Lights $55 extra 


“Holds the Road at 50 Miles an Hour” 
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cs Write for the beautiful 1915 illustrated Catalogue. Address Dept. C. | s 

| Maxwell Motor Company, Inc. ||| 

3 Detroit, Michigan ze 
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The Chester 
Sack Suit 


(By the House of Kuppenheimer) 


MODISH soft-roll Sack with 
narrow shoulders and sleeves. 
Sufficiently form-fitting to sug- 


gest the slender lines of the prevail- 
ing fashion. 


The lapels roll gracefully to the 
second button, showing the top but- 
ton of the vest, and the front of the 
coat is moderately cut away. 


The CHESTER is a striking ex- 
ample of the finished workmanship 
of our new shops and of the sanely 
practical character of Kuppenheimer 
design. 


A suit with all the style essentials, 
and that the general run of men can 
wear with comfort and approval. 


Men and young men will find in 
such Kuppenheimer Models as the 
Chester, the Beaufort, the Biltmore, 
the British, a reflection of a new 
style standard—a reassuring sense 
of being right before being radical. 


The man who would be taste- 
fully dressed is demanding that his 
clothes be taken out of the realm of 
experimentation. 


Kuppenheimer Clothes are sold 


by a representative dealer in nearly 
every Metropolitan center of the 


United States and Canada. 


If you will give us your name 
ona post-card we will be glad to 
send you our Book of Fashions. 


THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 
Makers of Clothes for Men and Young Men 
Chicago 
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TRAWLER 


By James B. Connolly 


O JOHN SNOW'S home in Gloucester came the ILLUSTRATED BY F. E. SCHOONOVER under her father’s brows, the deep eves glowed out. “Go 








tale this night of how Arthur Snow was washed _ on,” said John Snow at last. 
from the deck of Tlugh Glynn's vessel and lost at Hugh Glynn went on. “Well, he was a good boy, your 
sea; and it was Saul Haverick, his sea clothes WE PRESENT the prize story. Moreover, we part Arthur—maybe you'd like to be told that, even by me, 
still on him, who brought the word. with the $2,500 which Theodore Roosevelt, Ida though of course, you that was his father, John Snow, 
“I'm telling you, John Snow,” said Saul. and he out of M. Tarbell, and Mark Sullivan awarded to the author and you that was his mother, Mrs. Snow, know better 
breath almost with the telling—‘and others than me will of THE TRAWLER with a profound sense that here is than anybody else what he was. rhree nights ago it 
by an’ by be telling you—-what a black night it was, with F ¢ Wis and we to the south’ard of Sable Island in as nasty 
a high-running sea and wind to blow the last coat o’ value received. You have a tale of strong men, of a breeze as ['d been in for some time. A living gale it 
paint off the vessel, but o’ course he had to be the first big chances taken, of heavy punishment borne, and was, a November no'wester you know what that is, 
0 the fleet—nothin’ less would do him—to make the finally of the greatest triumph a man can achieve in John Snow--but I'd all night been telling the gang to be 
market with his big ketch It was for others, not for this world. It is as real as the fish the trawlers catch, careful, for a sea there was to sweep to eternity whoever 
him to show the way to take in sail, he said, and not and is romantic like the sea they sail. It is a brawny it could've caught loose around deck. I could’ve hove her 
a full hour before it happened that was.” Such was masculine story, its suspense held to the last stroke, to and let her lay, but I was never one to heave-to my 
Saul Haverick'’s ending and is as sincere as it is beautiful. We are proud vesse]—not once I'd swung her off for home. And there, 
John Snow said nothing, Mrs. Snow said nothing. Saul of it, and we wish we could show it to Stevenson (rod help me, is maybe my weakness. 
looked to me, but I gave no sign that I had heard him. “She was under her gaff tops'l, but I see she couldn't 
Only Mary Snow looking up from her hands folded in . —_— —— stand it. ‘Boys,’ says 1, ‘clew up that tops’l.’ Which they 
her lap, said: “Surely you must find it painful, Saul did and put it in gaskets, and your Arthur, I mind, was 
Haverick, to ship with such a wicked man and take the big shares of money that one of the four men to go aloft to clew it up. Never a lad to shirk was Arthur, 
fall to his crew? Well, a stouter craft of her tonnage than the Arbiter maybe never lived, nor no 
“Eh!” said Saul frightenedlike at her. “I'm not denying that he is a great fish gear any sounder, but there are things o° God’s that the things o’ man were 
killer, Mary Snow, and that we haven't sharcd some big trips with him, but it is never meant to hold out against Her jib flew to ribbons. ‘Cut it clear! I says, 
like his religion I'm telling you, to be able to say how he allowed no man ever he and half the crew jump for’ard. Half a dozen of the crew to once, but Arthur 
crossed tacks with to work to wind’ard of him He's that vain that he'd drive your Arthur, your boy, Mrs. Snow, your son, John Snow-—-he was quick enough 
vessel, himself, and all hands to the bottom afore he'd let some folks think any to be among the half dozen. Among a smart crew he was never left behind. It 
thing else of him.” looked safe for us all then, coming on to morning. but who can ever tell? Fisher 
“He lost my boy——we'll say no more of him,” said John Snow. men’s lives, they're expected to go fast, but they're men’s lives for all that, and 
“Aye,” snid Saul Tlaverick, “we'll speak no more of him, But I was Arthur's ‘Have a care!’ I called to them, myself to the wheel at the time, where, God 
dory mate, John Snow, as you well know, and my heart is sick to think of it. Tl knows, I was careful. I saw this big fellow coming, a mountain of water with 
be going now,” and he did go, without sound, and by way of the back door. a snow-white top to it, against the first light of the morning. And I made to meet 
And he no more than gone when a knock came to the front door, After a time it. A better vessel than the Arbiter the hand o” man never turned out—all 
the clock on the mantel ticking loud among us, John Snow called out, “Come in!’ (;loucester knows that—but her best and my best, there was no lifting her out of 
it. Like great pipe organs aroaring, this sea came, and over we went. Over we 
REMEMBER how Hugh Glynn stepped within the door of John Snow's kitchen went, and I heard myself saying: ‘God in heaven! but you great old wagon, are 
| that night, and how he bent his head to step within: and, bending his head vou gone at last’ And said it again when maybe there was ten feet of water 
took off his cap: and how he bowed to John Snow, Mrs. Snow, and Mary over my head—her quarter was buried that deep and she that long coming up. 
Snow in turn, and, facing John Snow, made as if to speak; but how his voice Slow coming up she was, but up she came at last. But a man was gone.” 
Would not come, not until he had lifted his head yet higher and cleared his 
throat And, beginning again, he took a step nearer the middle of the floor to EK HAD stopped: but he went on. “It was Arthur, John Snow and you, 
Where the light of the bracket lamp above the kitchen table shone full on his face H Mrs. Snow, who was gone. The boy you were expecting to see in this 
He was a grand man to look at: not only his face, but the height and build of very room by now, he was gone. Little Arthur that ten years ago, when 
him, and he was fresh in from sea first IT saw him, I could’ve swung with my finger ‘most—little Arthur was gone 
“Jolin Snow—and you, Mrs. Snow—-the Arbiter’s to anchor in the stream and Well, ‘Over with a dory!’ I said. And gale and all we over with a dory, with 
her fluz’s to half-mast. And knowing that, maybe there’s no need to say any three of us in it. We looked and looked in that terrible dawn, but no use—no 
thing more?” man, short o’ the Son o’ God himself, could ‘a’ stayed afloat, oilskins and red 
Mrs. Snow said nothing. Mary Snow said nothing, but I remember how, from jacks, in that sea But we had to look, and, coming aboard, the dory was stove 





6 co 
in—smashed like ‘twas a china teacup and not a new 
banker's double dory, against the rail And it wa 
cold ur frostbitten fingers slipped from her ice 
wrapped rail, and the three of us nigh came to jol 
ing Arthur. amd Lord knows-——a sin maybe you'll sa 
to think it, John Snow—but I felt 

then as if I'd just as soon, for it’s 

a hard thing to see a man go down 

to his death, maybe through my) 

foolishness, and to have the people 

that love him te face in the tell 

ing of it—that’s hard, too.” 


great breath 


kk DREW a 
“And”—again a deep breat! 


and a deepened note of pail 


“that’s what I've come to tel 
you, John Snow, and you, Mrs 
Snow, how your boy Arthur wa 
lost.” 

John Snow, at the kitchen tabl 
I remember, one finger still in the 
pages of the black-lettered Bibl 
he had been reading when Hugl 


Givnn stepped in, dropped his head 


ou his chest and there let it rest 

Mrs. Snow was erying out loud Mary Snow said 
nothing nor made a move excent to sit in her chai: 
by the window and look te where in the middle of 
the kitchen Hugh Glyn stood 


There was a long quiet Hugh Glynn spoke again 


“Twenty years, John Snow and you, Mrs. Snow 

twenty good years I’ve been fishing out oo’ Gloucestet 
and in that time not much this side the Wester! 
Ocean T haven't laid ai vessel's keel over. From 
Greenland to Hatteras I've fished, aml many smart 
seamen ve been shipmates with-—dory, bunk, ane 
Watchmates in days gone by and many a grand one 


of ‘em ve known to find his grave under the green 
white ocean, but never a smarter, never an abletr 
fisherman than your boy Arthur. Boy and man I 
knew him, and boy and man he did his work. I 
thought you might like to hear that from me, John 
Snow And not much more than that can IT say now 
except to add maybe that when the Lord calls, John 
Snow, we must go, all of us The Lord called and 
Arthur went He had a good life before him —if he'd 
lived. He'd’ve had his own vessel soon——could’ve had 
one before—last summer if he wanted. But ‘No, he 
says, ‘Til stay with you vet a while, Captain Hugh.’ 
He loved me and T loved him. ‘I'll stay with you yet 
a while, Captain Hugh,’ he says, but staying with 
me he was lost, and if T was old enough to have a 
crown son oo my own, if it was that little lad that 
lived only long enough to teach me what it is to have 
hore of a fine son, and then to lose him-—if ‘twas 
that little lad oo mine grown up, I could hardly feel 
it more, John Snow 

OHN SNOW let slip his book and stood un. and for 
J the first time looked fairat Hueh Givin “We know, 

Captain Given” Jolin Stow said. “and Pm thank 


ing you now It’s hard on me, hard on us all cour only 


son, Captain--our onby bey But, doubtless, it) had 
to come Some goes young ond some goes old It 
came to him mayvhe earlier than we ever thought 
for or he thought for no doubt, but it cnme Vn 
What you have told us, Captain, is something for a 


man te be hearing of his son—and te be hearing it 
from you And only this very night, with the word 
of you come home, my mind was hardening against 
vou, Captain Givun: for. no denying, [ve heard hord 
things, even as I've heard great things, of you Put 
now I’ve met you T Know they mixed lies in the tell 
ing. Captain Glynn And as for Arthus John 
Snow stopped 

‘As for Arthur’ —‘twas something to listen to the 
voice of Hugh Glyon then, so soft there was almost 
no believing it As for Arthur, John Snow, he went 
as all of us will have to go if we stop long enough 


with the fishing.’ 
Ave, ne doubt \s mts 
As I expect to go. John 
should J 
outlook 


vou go vourself, Captain?” 


Snow To be lost at the 


else look forward to?’ 


whit 
A blact 
Mavbe 


last 
Captain.” 
And vet oa 
aptail “> “tis,”’ 

Huch 


other's eves 


mist vie man's death at the last.’ 
“So ‘tis, ¢ 


John 
inte 


Show and Gilyiin hats. looked 
Hugh 
with Mrs 
hear her 
Mary 
behind 


the 


cripped 
thel parted 
John 
where I 


each Givin out 


info the night again and Snow Snow 


to their from could 
I almost 


here I 


room sobbing 


wanted to ery myself. but Snow wus 


went over and stood She ws 


her 


looking after some one through window 


walking down the hill 


T WAS Hugh Glyn 
Turning the corner below, 


t the 


steep 
looked 
Mary 


looked 


Trememl er how he 
Window Fors) 
looked When 
me she said It's a 
The 


aid 


back amd up ¢ silences 


Snow sat there and one she 


up and noticed hard life, the 


fishing, Sime long, long nights out te 


bank 


sean, the great gales when vou ome home neo 


face. it may be. at the door to greet vou 
“That it is, Mary 
I saw his wife 


softs and the ittls lies vitl 


Simon,’ 


Mary 


But a 


snid Snow 


one adn 
het week 


LLie 
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Six 


that 
striding between 
couple, I 


killed together Wiis. yours 


tall 


Wolbhitth 


leeoore they were 


nugo, and he the great man them 
fod oa noble 
And T at that 


ahh or 


\ wonderful lovely 
thought And 


ange, Simon, if was a rare 


the wrap bay headless 


person, be it Worth, 


I ran ahend to see again 

Come from the window, Mary I said to that, 
ood we'll talk of things more cheerful. 

No. ne, Simon, don't ask me to talk of light mat 
ters to-night With that and oa Giood night.” she 
left me for her room 

Out into the street I went John Snow's house 
stoml at the head of a street atop of a steep hill 
amd T remember how T stood on the steps and looked 
down the slove of the bill and below the hill te the 
harbor, and bevomd the lirhbor to clear water It was 
a cold winter moonlight. and under the moon the sea 
heaved and heaved and heaved There was no break 
in the surface of that sea that night, but as it heaved 
terribly slow and heavy, IT thought T could feel the 
steps benenth me heaving with it 

There is ne striving against the strength of the 


sen, and the strength of Hugh Givan was the strength 


of the 


Seu @ 

LI. that night T walked the streets and roads of 
A Cape Ann, walking where my eves would lose 

no sight of that sean to whieh To had been born 

and thinking, thinking, thinking always to the surge 
and roar of it! and in the morning T went down te 
where Hugh Glynn's vessel lay in deel and Hugh 
Givon himself T found standing on the stringpiece, 
holding by the hand and feeding candy to the little 
son of one of his crew. the while half a dozen men 
were asking him, one after the other, for what I, too 
had come to ask 

My turn came I never met you to speak to be 
fore, Captain Glynn.” To began but IT was a friend 
of Arthur Snow's, and To was hopeful for the chance 
to ship with vou in Arthur's place My name is 
Simon Kippen.” TL went on when he made no answet 
‘T was in John Snow's kitchen when you came in 
ast night.” 

I know.” —he waved the hand that wasn't hold 
ing the little boy IT know And” he almost smiled 

you're not afraid toe come to seu with me? 

Why more afraid.’ T said than vou to tuke me 
with vou 


his head back and let 


distance, 


of throwing 
lowiek 


dite get the 


HAI a was 


1D 
ting 


he want 


his eves out, as from a whe 


Twas 


measure of a man. 


so he looked out at me new You were a great friend 
of Arthur's?” he said 

A friend te Arthur and more if T could.” I 
answered 

He looked out at me once more from the eyes far 
back in his head. and from me he looked to the flag 
that wus still to the half-mast of his vessel for thr 
loss of Arthur Snow 

He's a hard case of a mat houldia't vou sa 
Simon Kippen. who would play a shipmate foul’ 

I said nothing to that 

And. master or band, we're surely all shipmates,’ 
he added: to which again I said nothing 

Will vou tal Saul Haverick for dory mate?” he 
aid agai 

I bear Saul Haverick no great ‘ I snid but I 





1914 


mve never heard be wasn’t a good fisherman, and whe 
hould ask more than that of bis mate in a dory 
We might ask something mors 
in a dory mate at times, but he j 
a good fisherman he answered 
A good hand to the wheel of 4 
vessel too, a cool head ino dange; 
amd one of the best judes« of 
weather ever I sailed with. We'r 
sailing in the morning You cay 
have the chance.” 
S TO what was in my heart 
A when I chose to ship with 
Hugh Glynn | cannot say 
There are those who explain how 
they can interpret every hearthent, 
quick or slow, when aught ails 
them. T never could. T only know 
that, standing on the steps of 
Mary Snow's house the night be 
fore, all my thought was of Mary 
Snow sitting at the window and 
looking down the street after Tneh 
Giivon. And “God help vou, Simon 
Kippen!’ 1 found myself saying, 
Over the “it's not wou, nor Saul Haverick, 
hurdy-gure'y nor any of her diving man will 
he hauled the marry Mary Snow while Hugh 
heavy lines, Giynn lives But of what lay be 
swinging for- yond that in my heart LT eould 
ward his Hot say 


shoulders... And now IT was to sea with Hugh 
all in time Givnon, and we not four days out 
to the sea of Gloucester when, as if but toe 
heneath him show me the manner of man le 


wis, he runs clear to the head of 
Vincentin Bay inp Newfoundland 
for a baiting on our way to the Banks And whoever 


menus, with the 


their 


Bay knows what that 
the Crown patrolling 
night 
baiting there ag 


knows Placentia 


steam cutters of nied sleep 
aloft 


buy a 


watches and day te whoever 


tiinst 


trap 
the 


less 





would try to law. 


> TIARM 
N harm ever 

ever the cutters 
them : his 


time No 
Befor 


him he 


that 
fishermen 

sight of 
stowed 


fell to Hugh 
fell to him, 
could 
bait 


Glynn 
said. 


ret hited 


sight of and below, safe away 


he came, driving wildlike past the islands of the bay, 


with never a side light showing in the night, and not 
the first time he had done so 


fool 


laving a 


What d’y’ say to that, Simon? Didn't we ‘om 


asked when more we were 
the Western 


Im grateful vou did not ask me to go in 


good?” le once 


free course for atiks 


any dory 





to bring the bait off." T answered 

‘Why is that, Simon?” he asked, as one who has 
ne suspicion 

“It was against the law. Captain Glynn.’ 

‘But a bad law, Simon?” 

‘Law is law.” | answered to that 

He walked from the wheel where IT was twice to 
the break of the vessel and back again, and said in 
an voice no louder than was needful to be heard above 


What loose water was splashing over her quarter to 
my feet: “Dont be put out with me for what Tl 
tell you now. Simon. You're a good lad, Simon, and 
come of good people, but of people that for hundreds 
ow years have thought but one way in the great mat 
ters of life And when men have lived with thet 
minds set in the one way se long. Simon, if comes 
hard for them te understand any other ways Such 
unfrequent ones as differed from yvour people. Simon 
them they cast out from among them I know, I 
know, Simon, because T come from people something 


late 


you tn 


before if Was toe 


tucks 


like to them, only T escaped 


to understand that people whe split with 


a matter of sailing do not always fetch up on a lee 
shore.” 

‘And from those other people. no doubt, Captain 
Giynn, you learned it was right to break a coun 
try’s laws?” 

It wasn't brenking our country’s law, Simon, m 
anv gool man’s lew to get a baiting last nig’ 
There are a lot of poor fishermen, Simon -—-as none 


know better than vourself in Placentia Bay whe 
have bait to sell, and there is a law which says they 
must not But whose law? An American law? No 
God's law’ No The law of those poor people in 
Placentia Bay? No Some traders who have the 
making of the laws? Yes And there vou have it 
If the Placentia Pay fishermen aren't allowed to sell 
bait to me. or the like of me, they will have to sell 
it to the traders themselves, but have to take their 
one dollar where we of Gloucester would pay them 
five, and, poeying it, would give some of them and 
their families a chanee to live.” 

j STOOD there in his rubber boots to his hips 
H nid his lous greateout to his ankles he was 

one whe never wore = oilskins aboard hiy 
swinging with the swing of the plunging vessel as if 
he was built inte her. and with his head thrown back 
and oa smile that, it may be. was not a smile at all, 
mul kept looking at me from out of eves that were 
changeable as the sea itself 








co 


“Don’t you be getting mad with me, Simon, because 
To the 
that 


devil 
often 


think alike in some thing 


we don't 
with what people think of you—lI've said 


enough, Simon, but not when they’re good people li 
me people don’t like us, Simon, there will come no 
jourishment to our souls Some day you're going to 


I 
come to 
are alike underneath.” 
“Alike!” 
“Ave, alike at 


my way o’ thinking, Simon, because we two 


I smiled to myself 
heart, 


wide-apart 


We 
but 


Simon may look to be 


sailing courses now, maybe, if our 
papers were ¢ xamined, ‘twould be found we'd cleared 
for the same last port of call, Simon.” 

And no talk of anything like that 


us until the night before we were to leave 


between 
the fish 
had set 
the skipper had 


more 


ing grounds for home. In the afternoon we 
our trawls, and, leaving the vessel 
said: “Our last Let 
in the morning we'll haul,” and, 
after setting, we had our supper and making 
ready, such as had no watch to stand, to turn in for 


a good long sleep against the labor of the morrow. 


t 


set, boys. ‘em lay to-night, and 


returning 
were 


aboard 


T WAS an oily sea that evening—a _ black, oily 
I smooth surface, lifting heavy and slow to a long 
swell. A smooth, oily sea—there is never any good 
comes out of it; but a beautiful sea notwithstanding, 
with more curious patterns of shifting colors than 
a man could count in a year playing atop of it. The 


colors coming and going and rolling, and squirming 

no women’s shop ashore ever held such colors under 
the bright night lights as the 
this the Western Banks It was a 
beautiful and a most wicked sea to stop and look at. 


under low sun we saw 


day on most 


And the sun went down that evening on a bank 
ing of clouds no less beautiful It was a copper 
red sun, and, after ‘twas gone, above the horizon, 
in all the western quarter, were piled the clouds 
in lovely massy forms and splendid colors 

x 
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Such of the crew as stopped to speak of it did the belly of the canvas would puff up and let down 
not like the look of it, and some stopped beside the again to what little wind was stirring 
kipper to say it, he leaning against the main rig 
xy in the way he had, the while he studied the T WAS almost a perfect, calm night. But no calm 
weather signs; but he made no answer to the crew | day was to follo Wicked weather ahead,” said 
to that or any other word they had this evening Hugh Glynn, and came and stood beside me on the 
only to Saul Haverick when he came up from supper break ‘A wicked day coming, but no help for it now 


complaining of not feeling well. 

He was one could drive his crew till they could 
not see for very weariness; but he was one could 
nurse them, too 

“Go below and turn in,” was his word to Saul, 
“and stay there till you feel better. Call me, Simon, 
if I’m not up,” he then said to me. “I'll stand Saul’s 


watch with you if Saul is no better.’ 


T WAS yet black night when I was called to go on 
| watch, and, Saul Haverick still complaining, 

to call the skipper. But he was already up, and had 
been, the watch before me said, for the better part 
of the night. 

{ found him leaning over the gunnel of the wind’ard 
when I went 
oily 


I went 


of dories 
that 
enough 


on deck, gazing out on a 
though smooth 
seen of it, under the 


nest 


sea was no longer smooth, 
what was to be 
stars of a winter night. 


I stood on the break and likewise looked about me. 


too, 


To anchor, and alone, lay the vessel, with but her 
riding light to mark her in the dark—alone and quiet, 
with never a neighbor to hail us, nor a sound from 


any living thing whatever. The very gulls themselves 
were asleep; only the fores’l, swaying to a short sheet, 
would roll part to wind’ard and 
but quiet as could be even then, except 


tapping 


to loo’ard, 
the little 
and out 


back 
for 
when in 


way 


noises of the reef points 


There he sat, a man of marble, his 
jaw like a cliff rising above the collar of 
his woolen shirt, his eyes like two cold lights. . . 


till daylight comes to see our trawls to haul ’em.” 
And seeming to have settled that in his mind, he 
said no more of it, but from mainm’st to weather 
rail he paced, and back again, and 1 took to pacing 
beside him 

A wonderful time, the night watches at sea, for 
men to reveal themselves. Night and sky overhead, 
and the wide ocean to your elbow, it drives men to 
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thought of higher things. The wickedest of men I have thought of it.” right or wrong, is to come to be surely right in the 
I have seen them, with all manner of blasphemies And with some one woman in mind?” end And it is th ke of you, not yet awean 
befouling their lips by day, to become holy as little It may be He answered that, too, without a pause in soul or body, should mate with the wome molded 
children in the watches of the night And does she know: of God to be the great mothers 
It may be she know No knowing when they “You have done much thinking of some Matters 
© BLASPHEMER was Hugh Glynn, nor did the know, Simon As men best understand the soul, so Captain,” I said, not knowing what else to sa 
N night hold terror for him: only, as we paced the it is woman's best gift to understand the heart But “Alone at sea before the dawn is a wonderfy hour 
break together, he spoke of matters that on no fair play in me to ask het I’ve had my great for a man to cross-question himself, Simon, and pot 
himself and his God could know. It was hard to listen jour and may not have it again with another To many nights to sea of late years that I haven't seen 
and be patient, though maybe it Was as much of wonde offer such anything less than a great love, it would the first light of dawn creeping up over the « lge of 
as of impatience was taking hold of me as I listened be to cheat, Simon. No, no, no-—it’s not the kind of a man the ocean. You marry Mary Snow, Simon 
“Do you never fear what men might come to Iam now, but the kind you are, Simon, should marry 
think of you, Captain Glynn?” I said—-confessing It’s not my kind that women like best, Captain,” H' "tall ke this, Captain, to a living ot 
your very soul!” I said to talk like this, Captain, to a living man.” Ip 
“Ho, ho, that’s it, is it?’ He came to a sudden ‘There are women to like every kind, Simon, and the growing light we now stood plain to each 
stop in our walking. “I should only confess the almost any kind of a woman would like your kind, other’s sight. “I don’t understand what made me,” | 
body—is that it, Simon Kippen?’ And, of course, Simon, if you would only learn to be less ashamed said, and said it, doubtless, with a touch of shame. 











when a man confesses to I remember how Hugh Glynn stepped within the door of John Snow's kitchen that night, and “It may be just as well 
one thing of his own free how he bent his head to step within; and how he bowed to John Snow, Mrs. Snow, and Mary Snow that at your age you don’t 
will, you know there must in turn, and, facing John Snow, made as if to speak; but how his voice would not come.... He was a understand every feeling 
be something worse behind? grand man to look at; not only his face, but the height and build of him, and he was fresh in from sea that drives you on, Simon 
Is that it, Simon?” He Our brains grow with age, 
chuckled beside me, and, as if only to scandalize me of what is no shame. And it is you, already in love, but not our hearts. No matter what made you talk 
let his tongue run wilder yet who should—” to-night, Simon, you marry Mary Snow.” 
His tales were of violations of laws such as it had *Me—in love?’ I was like a vessel luffing to escape 
been my religion to observe since I was a boy, and a squall, he had come on me so quickly SHOOK my head, but opened my heart to hin 
little except of the comic, ridiculous side of them all ‘There it is—the upbringing of you that would | nevertheless. “It will be Saul Haverick between 
The serious matters of life, judging by what he spoke never own up to what you think only yourself know us two, I think.” 
to me so far this night, had small interest for him. Three weeks to sea now you've been with me, and ‘Simon, it’s my guess to-night that Mary Snow will 
But the queer power of the man! Had it been light never a gull you've seen skirling to the west’ard that never marry Saul Haverick. Not that her life would 
where he could see me I would have choked before your eyes haven't followed By no mistake do you be spoiled altogether if she should marry him. She’s 
ever I would let him see me smile, but He caught watch them flying easterly And when last evening too strong a soul to be spoiled of her life by any 
me at it and straightened up, chuckling. and said I said, “To-morrow, boys, we'll swing her off and one man. No matter what man she marries, in her 
“Many other things you would smile at too, Simon, drive her to the west’ard—and Gloucester!’ the leap heart will be the image, not of the man her husband 
if your bringing up would but allow the frost to ing heart in you fair drove the blood to your very is, but of the man she’d wish him to be, and in the 
thaw from your soul.” eves Surely that was not in sorrow, Simon?” image of that man of her fancy will her children be 
“And are reckless carryings-on and desperate chane born Women molded of God to be the mothers of 
ing things to smile at?’ MADE no answer great men are fashioned that way, Simon They 
“Oh, Simon, Simon. what a lucky man you're to be | Back and forth we paced, and talked as we paced, dream great dreams for their children’s sake. and 
that never expects to see the day when no harbor thi until the stars were dimming in the sky and the their hearts go out to the man who will make their 
side of God's eternal sea will offer you the only safe darkness fading from the sea. He stopped by the rail dreams come true! If I’ve learned anything of good 
and quiet mooring!” and stared, awearylike I thought, out upon the waters. women in life, Simon, it is that And, no saying, 
“Simon, surely few men but would rather be them- I may be wrong in that too, Simon, but so far I’ve 
GAIN I saw Mary Snow sitting at the window and selves than anybody else that lives: but surely, too, met no man who knows more than I of it to gainsay 
A looking down the street, and, remembering how no man sailing his own wide courses but comes to me. You marry Mary Snow. Simon. and she will 
she had spoken of his lonely home, I said: “No the day when he wishes he'd been less free in his bear you children who will bring new light to a dark 
doubt a man, like a vessel, Captain Glynn. should have navigating at times. You are honest and right. Simon ening world.” 
always a mooring somewhere. I wonder you never kven when you are wrong you are right, because The dawn was rolling up to us: and the next on 
thought of marrying again?” to do what you think is right, whether you are watch was on deck to (Continued on page 31) 
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The Shelling of Rheims 


HE tide of German invasion which 

all through Belgium to the very 

Paris and was only finally checked south 

o! the Marne has now turned once more 
toward the north, but we are not yet able to take 


stock of the damage inflicted on civilization and hu 
manity by the horde of who noth 
ing in their and to whom the 
rules of war are i dead letter It would be 
ple for me to state the number of towns and villages 
which have been wiped out, the number of old build 


Teutons, spare 


path, recognized 
impossi 


ings churches, and chateaux which 


wik ot By E. Ashmead Bartlett 


With the Allied Armies in France 


bled Of the figures on the bases 
of the two towers inside Notre Dame, which no other 
little except a mass of 
charred and blackened the floor and the 
mummified outlines of some of the upper figures, which 
like the 
au few yards away. 


away unique carved 


cathedral remains 


POSSESSES, 
stone on 
looked, when I was there, exactly bodies of 


the burnt German wounded lying 


not demolish the whole outer structure of the 
cathedral The answer is this: the German bat 
teries were firing from a distance of eleven kilo- 
meters at an extremely high angle, and by the 


time they reached their destination the 
necessary for penetrating three feet of solid masonry 


had been reduced to little more than that of a heavy 


velocity so 


Weight tumbling from aloft. The gunners did their 
utmost not to leave a stone standing, but we have 


to thank their bad marksmanship and long range for 
what remains. The Germans can produce no justifi- 


cation and no excuses. Every single 








will delight the heart of the tourist 
no more, or the number of civilians 
men, and children—who 
have perished in this world wide 
catastrophe. The great masterpiece 
the apostles of the “new culture” 
have left behind them is the de- 
struction of Rheims Cathedral. 


The Target 
OTRE 


womel, 


DAME was one of the 
world’s historic buildings 
The west front, with its mul 
titudinous carvings which, neverthe 





less, did not conceal the grandeur 
of the lines, was unique; so also 
were the carvings on the great 
towers in the interior of the west 


front, Which are only to be found 
on a modified scale in some of the 


Gothic masterpieces in England. 








The windows contained some of the 
most ancient glass in the world and G i 
tourists, 


are famous to especially 


the great Rose window facing west Z i 


hetween the two towers of the main 


front. The nave and high-vaulted 
roof, with their innumerable carv 
ings, which give the exterior the 
appearance from a distance of the 


lacework, were justly fa 


This stone roof was covered 


richest 
mous. 
by one of solid oak sloping down to 
the aisles. The cathedral contained 
some splendid tapestry, which was, 





fortunately, saved. Now what re 
mains of the Notre Dame itself? 
The outer structure—that is to say, 
the walls, vaulted stone roof, the 


famous towers, and the innumerable 
like the flowers in 
garden—remains intact 
That is to there is no fear of 
a collapse of any part of the build 
ing owing to the weakening of the 
framework. The old did yi ‘Fae es 1 





rising 
some rich 


spires 


say, 


artisans 


ro 
‘ 
~ 





shell fired at Rheims fell in the im- 
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mediate neighborhood of the cathe- 
dral, and it is the only building in 
Rheims which stands out with suffi 
cient prominence at such a distance 
on which the lay 
their sights. 

Two questions will 


gunners could 


naturally be 





asked: What are the true facts? 
Was, or could there be under any 
circumstances, any justification for 
this abominable outrage? I will 
summarize the facts briefly before 
describing the closing scenes in 


this wicked drama. 


The First Chapter 


N September 4 the French 
QO army retired and the Ger- 
mans approached Rheims. It 
cannot be called a fortified town. 
because neither the French nor the 


Germans made any attempt to hold 
it when the enemy. 
There are some field works and gun 
dating from many 
years ago, but which are quite use- 


pressed by 


emplacements 


less against modern weapons. No 
big guns were in position and the 


existing works merely used 


for field artillery during the opera- 


were 


tions around the town. The Ger 
man commander sent in two cap 
tains as parlementaires to arrange 
for the surrender of the city with 
the civil authorities. For some rea 
son, Which has never been made 
quite clear, the civil authorities 
either mistrusted the bona fides of 
the two German officers or they 
could not come to terms, and they 


were, therefore, sent out of the town 
toward Chialons to the 
mander-in-chief of the French army. 
which was in full retreat. The 
Germans then became alarmed for 


see 


com 











their work too thoroughly for that. ee erersererreeeeaera 
The great thickness of the walls has 

dared to defy the Kaiser’s heavy howitzers even after 
the lapse of seven centuries. The outer wooden roof of 
the cathedral has, however, entirely disappeared, leav 
ing the white the vaulted roof underneath, 


a prominent landmark when approaching the city 


What is Left 


HE real and irreparable damage has been done 
a to the outer and inner carvings and decorations 

on the walls of the two great towers which for 
for and beauts 
of execution, giving the front of the cathedral, as I 
have already the appearance of an enormous 
piece of lacework. <All the woodwork in the interior 
gutted by the flames, but this 
can be replaced. The exterior has charred and 
chipped by flames and bursting of shell 
The stonework and innumerable gargoyles, figures, and 


stone of 


merly could not be rivaled richness 


said, 


has been completely 
been 


fragments 


graceful spires have been seriously damaged by the 
heat of the flames and by the boiling lead which 
poured down upon them like an avalanche suddenly 
let loose. Many of those which remain intact will 


have to be removed because the stonework has become 
80 soft that you can break off great chunks with your 
hand. Many 
ously damaged by fragments of shell and the flames 


of the flying buttresses have been seri 


and one of these topmost arches on the northeast cor 
ner has been broken in half. The same shell set fire 
to the this quarter, and the 
fell into the nave, setting fire to the choir and other 
woodwork. Of the wondrous 
ures, representing a different 
to their summits the exterior of the 

the 
charred 
Scorching flames 

Of those on the southwest 
fact, while others are badly damaged and have crum 


roof in burning cinders 


medley of carved fig 


each Scriptural scene 


covering almost 
horthwest 


number are destroyed 


hope of repair by the 


tower, sreater 


altogether or beyond 


tower some remain in 





The real and irreparable damage has been done to the 
outer and inner carvings and decorations on the walls of 
the two great towers which formerly could not be rivaled 
Of the famous windows practically all along the north 
and south sides of the nave are destroyed, including 
from the thir fourteenth 
priceless 
the floor, 
The famous La been 
the flames, which left 
intact, but has broken the glass in the side adjacent 
will take skilled architects 
what 


dating teenth and cen 


fragments 


some 
scattered in minute 
the 
greatly 
her framework 


glass lies 


turies, 


over mingled with charred 


wood, Rose has dam 


aged by have 
to the northwest tower. It 


and experts a long time to decide exactly 
can be saved, exactly 
is left, and 


inte an 


very 


What must be cut away to pre 


serve what the amount of money required 


immense sum before any real 
undertaken No 
back the 


A generous response from all 


will run 


scheme of repairs can be modern 
hand, 
the artists of the past 
over the world will enable the authorities to preserve 
the Kaiser has left This is 
summary by an unskilled hand of the 
tation caused by the deliberate fire of the army 
who is the 
who mouth 


however skilled, can bring gvlories of 


what merely a rough 
horrible devas 
shell 
of a monarch forever posing as 
of culture 
Claiming an 


with the Supreme 


and seldom opens his without 


intimate and almost personal association 


seing 
Why Destruction Was Not Complete 
must we 


LKITHER 
ings which 


which they 


bishop's palace has completely 


historic build 


the 


omit the other 
from 


Arch 


been earth 


The 


have razed to 


sprang centuries ago 
famous Salle des Rois, 
twenty-one French kings which 
cuthedral itself It 
shell fire did 


the bare walls. So, also, has the 


the robing room of 
with the 


this 


connected the palace meaty 


haturally be asked why tremendous 


ddd. 


apostle 


disappeared except for 











the safety of the two captains and 
bombard the town. 
Many houses were destroyed and sixty civilians killed, 


commenced to 


but the cathedral was not touched. They then en 
tered Rheims, which remained in their possession 
until the night of September 12. During this period 
four army corps marched through the city toward 
the south, where their victorious advance was sum 
marily checked by the great French victory at 


During this period of Ger 
the inhabitants suffered 
well. 


Sezanne and Montmirail. 
man occupation the city and 
The behaved 


no harm. troops 


History from Day to Day 


FTER the defeat on the Marne these corps again 
A marched through Rheims in sadly diminished 
Nevertheless, to cover all 
men were 
the streets. 
of September 12 the French un 
On September 15 they 


placed a searchlight on one of the towers of the cathe 


numbers. 

of defeat, the 
marching through 
During the night 
expectedly reentered the town. 


appearance 
when 


Sing songs 


made to 


dral as a protection against aeroplanes. But it was 
almost immediately removed after an arrangement 
had been come to between the two staffs that the 
cathedral should be used for no military purpose 


Whatsoever, including that of observation. This agree 
ment was strictly adhered to 
I will little incident 


troubles the French have to face from German spies, 


here relate a which shows the 


who are seattered throughout France in thousands 
Rheims contains a great many Germans, on account 
of the champagne industry being largely in the hands 
of German proprietors, and during the whole time 


that the armies were fighting round the doomed city 
the latter knew everything that was taking place inside 
General Asabert, the commander of the Eleventh Corps 
of the French army, took up his quarters in the town on 


September 13 No sooner were he and his staff com 


fortably installed in one of the largest houses than the 
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Germans began to drop shells on it. a colonel on the 
staff being killed. The officers, rushing out, disco, 
ered a man and a woman signaling with a lamp from 
a neighboring building. tjoth were immediately shot 
against the nearest wall It Was 
found impossible to direct opera 
tions under such a shell fire, and 
the staff were obliged to retire 
to a village outside. 

On Thursday, September 17, the 
German batteries of 220 centi 
meter howitzers in the neighbor 
hood of Nogent L’Abbesse, south- 
east of the cathedral, commenced 
to bombard the town, most of 
the shells dropping among the 
streets immediately around the 
cathedral, which makes it certain 
that the Germans were aiming at 
the edifice. Many more civil- 
ians were killed, but the cathe- 
dral was not much damaged. To 
protect the building, sixty-three 
German prisoners—all wounded 

were placed on straw in the 
nave and a Red Cross flag was 
placed on each of the towers. 
As an additional precaution, the 
German commander was in- 
formed of these facts. 


Toward the Storm Center 


N FRIDAY, September 18, 
O accompanied by my friends, 

Richard Harding Davis, 
Granville Fortescue, and Gerald 
Morgan, I arrived near Rheims 
in a motor car from Paris. We 
had been beset with difficulties 
en route, but finally succeeded in 
getting past the various generals, 
armed posts, and sentries who 


military zone. About two o’clock 

we approached Rheims, and on mounting a slight ele 
vation we saw before us the city wreathed in clouds 
of black smoke, while from the east and southeast 
the booming of many cannon of large caliber reached 
our eager ears. We found hundreds of men, women 
and children sitting forlorn and disconsolate by the 
roadside, their heads buried in their hands, and with 
that abject look of those who are rapidly losing the 
last little bit of interest in their material existence. 

“What is happening down there?” we asked. 

An old woman looked up and replied: “Oh, mon 
sieur, since this morning the Germans have bombarded 
the town. Our homes are in ruins, and it is not safe 
to return there any more. Are you English or Ameri 
can? I hope that you will write about what they 
are doing in the papers.” 

We passed on down the hill, crossed the canal, and 
entered the city itself. The streets were crowded 
with French troops, infantry, engineers, and a large 
number of cyclist corps, all dirty, covered with mud, 
but withal cheerful and confident. As we advanced 
farther up the long main street we found it almost 
deserted, save for cavalry orderlies bearing messages 
and stray soldiers hastening to the entrenchments on 
the far side facing the enemy. We soon saw evi 
dences of the damage done by the shells of the big 
howitzers of six-inch caliber. 


Gaunt Remains 


OUND the cathedral hardly a house had escaped 
R' damage, and even before we reached the open 
square in which it stands it became evident that 
the Germans had concentrated their fire on the one 
historic building which Rheims possesses. The pave 
ment of the square had been torn up by the bursting 
of these six-inch shells, and was covered with frag 
ments of steel, cracked masonry, glass, and loose stones 
In front of the facade of the cathedral stands a well 
known statue of Jeanne d’Are. Some one had placed a 
Tricolor in her outstretched arm. The great shells had 
burst all round her, leaving the Maid of Orleans and 
her flag unscathed, but her horse’s belly and legs were 
chipped and seared with fragments of flying steel. 

The Hotel Lion d’Or, which stands in the square, 
was a sad sight, having received the visitation of 
two great shells. At the first view the exterior of 
the cathedral did not appear to have suffered much 
damage, although the masonry was chipped and 
scarred white by countless shrapnel bullets or pieces 
of steel, and many of the carved figures and gargoyles 
on the western facade were broken and chipped. 

We found no one in the square; in fact, this part 
of the town appeared to be deserted, but as we ap 
proached the main entrance to try and obtain admit 
tance. a curious sight met our eyes. We saw the 
recumbent figure of a man lying against the door 
He had long since lost both his legs, which had been 
replaced by wooden stumps. He lay covered with 
dust, small stones, and broken glass which had been 
thrown over him by bursting shells, but by some 
chance his surviving limbs had escaped all injury. 





**No modern hand, however skilled, can bring 
stop you on every road in the back the glorics «f the artists of the past’’ 
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This old veteran of the war of 1870, as he described 
himself, has accosted all and sundry at the gate of 
the cathedral for generations past, and even in the 
midst of the bombardment he had crawled once more 
to his accustomed post. As we 
knocked on the great wooden 
door, from this shapeless and 
filthy wreck of what had once 
been a man there came the fee 
ble cry: “Monsieur, un petit sou! 
Monsieur, un petit sou!” 


Splintered Art 


UR knock was answered by 
O a priest, who, on seeing 
that we were English, at 
once allowed us to enter. The 
sacred father then told us in 
language that was not altogether 
priestly, when speaking of the 
soldiers whose guns were still 
thundering outside, of how the 
Germans had bombarded the 
cathedral for two hours that 
morning, landing over fifty shells 
in its immediate neighborhood, 
but, luckily, the distance being 
very great, over eight kilometers, 
the solid stonework of the build- 
ing had resisted the successive 
shocks of these six-inch how- 
itzers, and how it was with that 
ancient and priceless glass which 
had suffered the most. 
“Monsieur, they respect noth 
ing. We placed scores of them in- 





side and hoisted the Red Cross 
on the spire in order to protect 
the cathedral, and yet they fire 
at it all the same, and have 
killed their own soldiers. Pray, 
monsieur, make these facts 
known all over Europe and 
America.” 

With these words he unlocked a wicket and con 
ducted us toward the altar, close to which stands a 
small painted statue of Jeanne d’Are. The east end 
of Notre Dame had up to this period suffered but 
little, and although some of the windows were dam 
aged, they were not lost beyond repair. The light 
still shone through in rays of dark blue and red, 
broken here and there by streaks of pure light. Mil- 
ton’s description still applied to them: 


The storicd windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
Then our guide conducted us to the great cold stone 
body of the cathedral, 
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had disappeared. In others the leadwork had been 


twisted out of share. The highest windows appeared 
to have been damaged by the concussion of the shells 
bursting outside, and the lower ones hit by flying frag 
ments of steel. One lower window, facing south, the 
side from which the Germans seem to have brought 
their heavy guns to bear, had been hit plumb by a 
shell, and nothing remains save a mass of twisted lead. 

A great wave of sunshine lit up a somber picture 
of carnage and suffering at the western end, near 
the main entrance. Here, on piles of straw, lay the 
wounded Germans in all stages of suffering. Their 
round shaven heads, thin cheeks, and bluish-gray uni 
forms contrasted strangely with the somber black of 
the silent priests attending them, while in the back 
ground the red trousers of the French soldiers were 
just visible on the steps outside. Most of the wounded 
had dragged their straw behind the great Gothic pil 
lars, as if seeking shelter from their own shells. The 
priest conducted us to one of the aisles beneath the 
window where the shell had entered that morning, A 
great pool of blood lay there, staining the column just 
as the blood of Thomas A Becket must have stained 
the altar of Canterbury seven centuries before. 

“That, monsieur, is the blood of the French gendarme 
who was killed at eleven this morning. But he did not 
go alone.” The priest pointed to two more recumbent 
figures, clad in the bluish gray of the Kaiser’s legions, 
There they lay stiff and cold as the effigies around them, 
All three had perished by the same shell. Civilian 
doctors of Rheims moved among the wounded, who for 
the most part maintained an attitude of stoical in- 
difference to everything around them. Food is searce 
in the town, and meat almost unobtainable, but in the 
center of the cathedral transept lay the raw quarter 
of a slaughtered ox, a horrid touch of materialism 
amidst a scene otherwise lacking all sense of reality, 
We moved around collecting fragments of the precious 
glass which the Kaiser had so unexpectedly thrown 
within our reach. We were brought back to realities 
by hearing the unmistakable whistle of an approach- 
ing shell, followed by a deafening explosion, and more 
fragments of glass came tumbling from aloft. The 
weary, war-worn Teutons instinctively huddled closer 
to the Gothic arches. 


Under Bombardment 


UTSIDE the guns were thundering all round 
@) Rheims. Some of the French field pieces seemed 
to be placed almost in the center of the town. 
The streets were quite deserted except for the in- 
fantry hastening to the front. Soon we reached the 
main body, who were intrenched in the roads which 
had been torn up and barricaded with carts and 
bags and furniture dragged from the houses. 
We met the colonel of a regiment who told us that it 
was quite impossible to go (Concluded on page 24) 








where the Gothic pil “YvxpPl/ldy 
lars rise in somber a 
majesty, relieved by 
no ornamentation un 
til they hold aloft the 
blue masterpieces of 
the unknown artist. 
Here one of the 
strangest of spectacles 
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met the eve. The 
whole of this vast 
vault was covered 
with dust half an inch 
thick, with chipped-off 
masonry, pieces of 
lead piping from the 
shattered windows, 
and with countless 
fragments of vari 
colored glass. In the 
center lay an ancient 
candelabra which had 
hung for centuries 
from the roof sus 
pended by a steel 
chain. That morning 
a fragment of shell 
had cut the chain in 
half and dropped its 
ancient burden to the 
hard stone floor be 
neath, where it lay 
bent and crumpled. 
Light was streaming 
in from all sorts of 
unexpected angles, 
flashes of blue, red, 
white, pink, and green 
illuminating the som 
ber interior with cruel 
insolence such as it had 
never known before. 

I gazed aloft at the 
great blue windows, 
and saw that they 
were smashed and 
that much of the glass 
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View from one of the Cathedral towers showing the devastated neighborhood, notably the 
Irchbishop’s palace. Shells were falling upon the edifice while this photograph was being taken 





COLLIER’S 


SAVAGES 


LARRY DAY and Bill Redfield had a new game. 

It was a combination of the white settler and 

sneaky Indian, the Dead-Eye Dick, and the 

rifle duel at fifty paces. To be sure, both as 
a game and as a contest to the death, it had certain 
disadvantages, one of which was that, as there was no 
forest clearing anywhere within walking distance, they 
had to play it in the middle of the road just out of 
sight of their houses; and the other, that they had 
only one rifle. 

The two stopped on a dry stretch of macadam and 
stood close side by side, facing down the road. Clarry, 
giving a last look to be sure their four heels were in 
even line, suddenly made a great stride forward, 
which was a technical pace. Then he took another, 
and another, and others—fifty separate humping ad- 
vances, Which jerkily increased the gap between him- 
self and the pesky Indian to the required fifty yards, 
or perhaps a little less, 
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door in her hurry to reach the telephone behind it, and 
jerked the transmitter off the hook. “G3SW!” she 
shrilled. “6-3-S-W.” Hurry! What? Oh, I only said 
hurry, hurry, hurry! It’s a matter of Mrs. Day, 
your boy Clarence and Willy Redfield are up in front 
of my house shooting at each other with rifles.” 

The next shot was more accurate. “Good work!” 
said Clarry. “Hit me here,” and he put his finger on 
the spot. 

“Just inside your heart,” said Bill in a satisfied tone 
as he raised the rifle again. “Here’s a better one.” 
This time he hit Clarry on the sharp tip of the shoul- 
der blade, and it hurt, so that Clarry yelled aloud. 
“IT didn't know I had a funny bone there!” he said. 
His voice dwindled into silence, his eyes came wide 
open, and he looked frightened; for his mother ap- 
peared out of the side street, trying to run, but 
so excited that she could only walk hysterically. 
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By Peter F. O’Shea 
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said sharply. “Where did he hit you?’ Clarence 
showed the heart, beginning to get a little excited him- 
self. “Do you mean to say you stood there and let 
him shoot at you?” he inquired. “You drew that thing 
purposely for him to aim at? That’s a new one on me. 
What’s the idea?’ 

“We were playing duel,” said Clarry. “One fellow 
would be the Indian for ten shots, and then the other 
fellow’d take ten shots at him, and the one that hit 
the other fellow’s heart most times out of ten won.” 


HE lawyer examined his son as if he were a 

I curious entomological specimen marked “Ex- 
hibit A,” and shook his head. “You picked 

out the wrong parents,” he said. “You should have 
been a Comanche. But it can’t be helped now, and as 
long as you've got to live in civilization, I wish that 
henceforth you'd try to deceive the neighbors into 
thinking you're civil- 








due to the fact that 
boys and trousers are 
made like those annoy- 
ing compasses which 
refuse to open beyond 
a certain limit. He 
wheeled sharply about, 
felt over the left side 
of his shirt waist for 
his heart, found it 
with the tip of his left 
forefinger, and trans- 
ferred the point care- 
fully to the outside of 
his coat under the tip 
of his right forefinger. 


ILL REDFIELD 
B aimed his trusty 

air rifle at the in 
dicated location, drew 
a bead, and with nerves 
of steel held his aim 
unchanged, while 
Clarry quickly pivoted 
back again, reached his 
left hand over = his 
right shoulder, and 
moved his finger tip 
around on his back 
until Bill should be 
satisfied that it was in 
the line of his un 
swerving rifle. “To the 
left,” said Bill. “No, that’s not left—the other way. 
Too far. Now to the right. Aw, that’s what I just 
told you was left—back an inch. Two more of them 
kind of inches. Now down.” 

“Think my arm’s made of rubber?’ asked Clarry. 
“Want it to stretch down to my shoes?” 

“How can I help it?’ Bill rejoined. “I didn’t make 
yourheart. If I had, I wouldn’t’a’ put it in your shoes 
Down a little farther. Whoa! never mind, it’s all 
right now. Hold it there.” Bill relaxed his arm, 
satisfied that he had held his aim as rigidly as the 
cannon in front of the city library, threw the rifle 
across his shoulder, and, after scratching a heel mark 
on the road, strode up to his fellow duelist, fishing a 
piece of chalk from his pocket on the way. Around 
the spot on Clarry’s back thus elaborately estimated, 
which turned out to be the right shoulder blade, he 
drew the outline of a heart. Bill, being an Indian, 
would, of course, shoot only from behind: and being a 
duelist, he ought to have the sporting advantage which 
Clarry, another true sport, was willing to give him .of 
a mark over the vital organ. 

“Aw, don’t make it so big,” Clarry objected. “You 
want a billboard for a target, don’t you?’ 

“I got it started now,” said Bill. “I might as well 
finish it.” 

“Then make the next half smaller.” said Clarry. 
“There's three ventricles on one side of a heart and 
only two on the other.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Biil. He must remember how t« 
pronounce that word “ventrickles”; he wished his 
father was a lawyer, too, so that he could talk glibly 
“Makes it kind of lopsided, though.” 

“You can shoot away some of the big half,” said 
Clarry. “Hurry up, I'm getting hungry.” 


a returned to his position of skulking Indian, 
found the heel mark of his duelist’s stand, and 
posted himself upon it. Very slowly he raised his 
rifle into position, took careful aim, and fired. 
“Never touched me.” said Clarry. “Hit the tree 
twigs. I heard it whistle over my head.” 
“My God!” said a female voice from a neighboring 
Porch; the owner of the voice turned and vanished, 
showing a rear view of apron and wrapper, slamming the 











‘‘How did it come out, you young pest?’”’ 


he asked. Clarry tried to grin.... ‘‘Better get 
a piece of beefsteak for that eye,’’ the barrister said 


“Clarence!” she cried. “Are you wounded?” 
“N-no!” said Clarry. “Of course not.” 

Mrs. Day made for the other boy. “You young 
she threatened, barely keeping her dignity 
under control, “I'll telephone straight to the police.” 


ILI. made the motion of taking aim at her, and 
involuntarily she drew back. 


“Cut that out, Bill,’ said Clarry sullenly. 
“Then why does she spoil our fun?” Bill growled. 
“Fun!” Mrs. Day echoed. “Fun! Clarry, you come 
home. And as for you Fun!” Leaving Bill venge 
fully kicking pieces of crushed rock out of the sur 
face of the road, she led her own boy home, asking 


“SSaSSIN. 


excited questions and drowning contradictory conclu 
sions of safety and peril from the answers. Clarry 
thought he was in for the lecture of his life, and when 
he saw his father, who had arrived during Mrs. Day’s 
rescue excursion, he amended his fears to include 
more than a lecture. But Mrs. Day turned immedi 
ately upon her husband 

“That Redfield boy has been shooting at Clarence,” 
she declared. 

Mr. Day quickly scanned the prisoner, who showed 
no wounds. 

“Yes, and hit him, too,” Mrs. Day continued, “three 
or four times.” 

All anxiety left the lawyer's face, and he sat down 
in his reading chair. “With what did he shoot him?’ 
he inquired curiously 

“With one of these air rifles,” 
on with her case, though somewhat at sea in her hus 


she replied, keeping 


band’s attitude. 

He shook his head and smiled reassuringly “You 
scared me,” he said. 

“Don’t look at me like that. I'm not cold-blooded. 
I'm only logical. It’s all right.” 

The sense of anticlimax was so evident on Mrs 
Day's face that Clarry could not help laughing, thereby 
precipitating the storm that he had thought past. His 
father turned a frown upon him “Come here,” he 


ized. And you might 
find for companions 
some one other than In- 
dians and red-headed, 
freckle - faced, snub- 
nosed brigands.” 

“Bill's hair ain’t ex- 
actly red,” Clarry de- 
fended. “It’s funny 
colored. Bill’s all 
right.” 


R. DAY swept 
M him up and 

down with ocu- 
lar scorn, as though he 
had been an opposition 
witness, contracting 
his eyebrows into 





square, projecting loop- 
holes for his eyes, and 
used a word he had 
never used to Clarry 
before. “You're a 
fool,” he said. “Your 
actions have given all 
the appearance of one, 
and you've really been 
one, for you know as 
well as I do that you 
were apt to turn at the 
as j wrong time and get a 
teeta. bullet in the eye. And 
you’ve scared your 
mother to death. Don't do it again. Aren’t you?” 
Clarence hung his head. “Yes, sir,” he said. “T am. 
I won't.” 

Mr. Day reached for the morning paper and opened 
it at the editorial page, but looked up politely at the 
angry interruption of his wife, who, having received 
a great scare, could not so easily relinquish her anx- 
iety to have some one punished for murder, or suicide, 
vr something. “Aren’t you going to do anything?’ she 
cried. “Not even to the young ruffian who did the 


shooting?” 


“Nonsense, my dear,” he said. “The boy isn’t hurt. 
That was only a French duel, where nobody gets hurt 

not half as bad as one good punch.” 

“T'll probably get one of them this afternoon,” said 
Clarry, “when I tell Bill I won’t let him shoot at me 
any more. He'll be mad, ‘cause he ain't had his ten 
shots, and he had a good chance for the record, ‘cause 
he already hit me two out of three.” 

“Don’t you fight with Bill Redfield,” said his mother, 
remembering her last picture of Bill. “He’s a regular 
Come out here and wash 
up for dinner,” she said, putting an arm around his 
shoulder and leading him into the dining room. There 
she backed him up against the wall, put her two hands 
on his shoulders, and looked down into his eyes. If 
her husband would not use the authority to which 
Clarry was so responsive, she would test the power of 


brute. Besides. he’s too b 


her own influence to save her boy from roughness. 


“ (7 NLARENCE,” she said, “I don’t want you to be 
( A tighting with little Willie Redfield. Once when 
I was very sick, and you were very small 
very, very small,” she repeated, flushing a little and 
smiling down at him with her brown eyes, so that sud- 
denly he became aware that his mother was a pretty 
woman, “I had Mrs. Redfield for a nurse, and she 
well, if it hadn’t been for her, I would have died. She 
saved my life, Clarence. Now a debt like that can’t 
be paid back, ever, can it?—one can only do one’s best 
to pay it. It would be a very poor way for my boy 
and hers to quarrel and fight with each other.” 
“T ain’t pickin’ no scrap with Bill,” said Clarry. 
“But I don’t see what Bill’s got to do with it.” 


Mrs. Day looked pained. (Continued on page 25) 
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Eve, 


Assistance 


F YOUR father went off promoting in an ordinary 

brown business suit and came home in just three 

months with his mustache clipped and married to 

a Russian countess, I'll bet would be sur 
prised. We were. 

He had sent us a night letter the day before, but 
that didn’t tell about the mustache or that she was a 
Russian countess. When it came, Roberta said it was 
just too selfish of Pops, after she had mothered us all 
these vears, and locked herself in her room and cried. 
Tess, accompanied by Shaw and Ibsen—those are her 
Adam was off with some of 


you 


dogs—went for a tramp. 
his rowdy friends, so it was up to me to seek solace 
at the library: the which I did. 

Roberta is the oldest of us: 
next: she has a sense of humor and wants to 
Adam and I are the remainder of the children; 
name is 


she’s engaged. Tess 
comes 
vote. 
we are twins and at the awkward age. My 
Eve. Iam awfully advanced for my age, while Adam 
is quite backward for his. He is all right, as far as 
boys go, but I am the bright twin. 


, I SHEY, Pops and the Russian countess, came the 
next evening before dinner. We didn’t go to 
the train to meet them because the girls didn’t 

have new hats. Roberta thought it would be easier, 

she said, to be at home anyway. When the taxi came 
up we were expecting most anything—we didn’t know 
just how Pops’ taste in wives might run—most any 
thing but what we saw. You've seen pictures of Nazi- 
mova that were almost too lovely to be sure enough? 

Well, that’s what got out of the taxi. She looked a 

lot like Nazimova and lovely—she was the loveliest 

thing in the world. She didn’t look a day older than 

Roberta either, only her youngness was different some 

way—more as if it hadn’t just happened by accident. 

And there was dear old Pops, with his clipped mus 

right up the steps toward where 

dumb, a-wondering if he had a 


towing her 
struck 


tache, 
we all stood, 
right to her. 
She didn’t say:.“So these are the children!” 
expected her to when she finally got up to us. 
looked sort of scared and put one of her little gray 
gloved hands on Pops’ arm and just said: “Robert 
sort of traily, like that. 
“This is the bunch,” Pops responded, proud as Punch 
of our struck-dumb sélves. 
little bit and kind of held out 


like I 
She 


Then she laughed a 
her hands and said: 

“I’m Sonia. I'd like to be kissed. And don’t one of 
you ever dare call me anything but Sonia, or I'll bite 
your ears off.” 

The ice was smashed. We all laughed and hugged 
and kissed and did a lot of relationy talk, and every 
thing was easy after that. 

Dinner that night was a dream. Roberta had cooked 
all day and Pops and Sonia were ducks about it. As 
for the conversaticon—none of us ever felt so clever 
before, and all the time it was really Sonia, until she 
started talking about the timberland deal. It was just 
at the time that Pops thought he was going to make at 
least two million dollars out of timberland, and what 
bumped us was that Sonia actually thought so, 
She made the most thrilling plans about what we would 
all do, and I never was so ashamed of Roberta; right 
of one of them she up and said: “Of 
nice, but we 


too. 


in the midst 
course if the deal does go it will be very 
never allow ourselves to plan on things of that sort.” 

Pops hurried up to explain that really the kids had 
been disappointed in things, but that he 
had never had anything so sure as this before. He 
sort of fixed it up, but just the same it was a blanket 


a good many 


ONIA changed the subject, and I guess the others 
s forgot all about the timber, but I kept looking at 
her and wondering if she really did think she was 
two-millionairess, and how she would 
blew up. We kids never minded 
I could hardly eat my 


going to be a 
feel when the deal 
at all, but she was erpecting. 
dessert for pity. 

Then her trunks came, five of them, and she went 
Pops helped us with the 


upstairs to change her dress. 


dishes: he was just as glad to see us as he always is 
he gets home, 
her being a countess, only she wasn't be 


gotten himself exiled 


when Sonia or no Sonia. He told us 
then about 
cause her father had 
and died in it 

We asked a lot of questions 
course, but he got around everything without exactly 
saying he didn’t know Just the same I'll bet he 
didn’t. for that night I was lying in the hammock mak 


gone and 


Pops about her, of 


ing up stories about her and she and he came along, 
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with Adam’s 





































** Sometimes | am tempted to go back 


to it all. Just this evening I feel as if I'd 
love... to hear people clapping and calling for me’’ 


looking at the roses by moonlight. They didn’t see me, 


and I heard her say: “Rob dear, you have been so very 


good—asking me nothing about the vesterdays, but now 
since I have seen the children I want to tell you 
I never thought I'd trouble to tell you—to tell any 
man, but—well, so far as the big things go, I have 
been what I believe even Roberta would call—good.” 
They went on then and I couldn’t hear what Pops 
said, but I hope he took her in his arms and whis 
pered low “IT have always known that.’ It was 
really the only thing to do 


WENT in and told Roberta She said I was a 
little sneaker, but she kissed me, Then she said 


she need not have worried about not getting to 


mother us any more, that she guessed she just had one 


more to mother. I had to laugh, but I didn’t tell her 


why: it was like imagining a lovely big Jersey cow 
mothering a mettled race horse 

The next dav she showed us some of her clothes I 
went in and asked her to, and when she started in I 


- solutely 


By Kay Cleaver Strahan 
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got so excited I had to ask her to let me call the girls: 
they would never forgive me otherwise, I told her. 
Adam would poke along, too, which was annoying, for 
I know she had oceans of lovely underwear, Lut she 
didn’t show thing of it, ‘count of Adam. But. 
golly whiz! Those clothes! They made the dresses jp 
the glass cases in Liamon’s look like kitchen aprons 
And the things she had brought us—talk about your 
talk abouts! VPops always carries all our measure- 
ments in a notebook, case he makes a bunch of money 
in the East, and I guess she got them from him. She 
handed them out so casually, apologizing all the time, 
saying they were just little bargains she had picked 
up when she was getting her own things. 


us a 


Roberta 
cried, of course, and Tess acted a perfect simp, 
though I was a little excited myself. 
Norfolk suit that you'd never dream | 
Was awkward age when I'm in it, and a plain 
little dress with hand-run tucks—things like 
that! For ordinary Eve Howard! 

“Gosh, you must be rich!” 

in. I could have 
was what we were all 
laughed and laughed 
plained. Seems she 


She brought 
ne a 


Adam butted 
him, but it 
thinking. She 
and 
had getting 
little pieces of her mother’s fortune, off 
and on, and that, just a month before. 
she got the last piece she ever would get 
and blew it all in for her trousseau. It 
must bunch, but I 
she was going to be a two 


banged 


then ex 
been 


have been a 
she thought 


suppose 


millionairess right away. I'll bet I’ve 
heard her say fifty times since then, 
though: “Mon Dieu! If I hadn’t been so 
foolish! Mother's money would mean so 


much to us all now.” 

For, of course, the timber deal didn’t go. I don't 
say, of meaning that none of Pops’ deals 

ever had gone; just none of the big million-dollar 

The small in-the-thousand ones 

of course, else how would we all 

times a fifteen or twenty 


course, 


had, 
Some 


ones ever had. 
have lived? 


thousand one went: but 


then there were so many bills to be paid, and new 
clothes and shoes and hats to be bought all the way 
round. Then we always had a few weeks of what Pops 
called “spluging’: coming to Portland, if we were not 


already here, and living at hotels and riding in taxis, 
and going to the theatres, and then Pops would take 
the rest of the money and put it in most any old thing 

mines, or oil, or rubber, and we'd rent another fur 
nished house and start in over again. 

We kids weren't disappointed at all about the tim- 
ber, only for Sonia, and if she was she didn’t show it. 
Before it quite fell through, Pops had begun to talk 
of the Oregon Queen again. 
gold mine. 
Was in 


The Oregon Queen was a 
Pops owned it by right of discovery. It 
several hundred 
Took men packing on bu 
after they left the train 
Pops had taken several big capitalists to see it, but 
by the time they got there they 
mad to look. It was a great high cliff, just stick 
ing over with gold, but simply unget-at-able. 

We were pretty blue when Pops started talking 
it again. We'd been through those Oregon Queen 


eastern and miles 


from the nearest 


Cregon 
railroad. 
ros days to get to it, 


were always too 


seasons before. 
a "2 mine! 
It’s Europe again 


was excited as a gold 
Why, it’s riches! It isa real home! 


it is everything!” 


Sonia 


she said one day 


“It's inaccessible,” said Tess, which I thought was 


pretty mean. 


iLL, after Pops began to talk it, it wasn’t long 
W before he found a man who was willing to pa) 

his expenses to and in New York while he went 
there to company and sell stock. 
Pops always finds a man like that. He has a reputa 
tion all over Oregon and Washington for being an ab 
promoter. When the deal doesn’t £0 
and he doesn’t make a pile of money for the man who 
financed it, he pays back that financing out of the first 
deal that Auntie Howard says it is utterly 
foolish and unnecessary, but only 
decently honest and that he 
bound to any man. 

He wanted Sonia to go to New York with him, but 
she wouldn't. 
if they together, for one 
thought she would run down to 
visit some friends there; she'd always wanted to ride 
We didn't know she had friends 
didn’t 


organize a stock 


honest 


does go. 
Pops Says it is 


is not going to be charity 


She said it would cost too much money 
thing. 
San 


went She said she 


Francisco and 


on the Pacific Ocean. 


in San Francisco, but it 


surprise us a bit If 


vw? 


is 


? 


she had come down to breakfast some morning and said 


“Lady bird” 
and Mary the 
over for a 


“(eorge 


(that’s what she calls Roberta), 
King and Queen, you know, are 
Will you 


it wouldn’t have surprised us any. 


Pop 


to run visit help me get the 


spare room ready 7” 
F SONIA was going away, there was no use of our 
keeping the house and paying rent, so we girls de 
cided to visit Auntie Howard. Auntie Howard is 

Pops’ unmarried sister. 

woman Who can’t enjoy her meals because she is afraid 

she won't get the dishes washed. That is silly, for she 
has a hired girl to wash the dishes. Once ops made 
quite a bunch of money for her (auntie, not the hired 
girl) out of a real-estate deal, and ever since we have 
all been Auntie Howard’s duties. It isn’t so especially 
comfortable to be a duty, but it is mighty convenient. 

For instance, When Pops is going to be away on a long 

promoting deal she always comes over and invites us 

all. excepting Adam, to visit her while Pops is gone. 

It saves money, so we like to go there, and, as she lives 

right here in Portland, it is handy. 

invite Adam, though; she can’t abide 
decided to take him along to New York. 
So Adam and Pops left, and Sonia left, and we girls 


She never will 


men, so Pops 


went to Auntie Howard's. We were having a fine time. 
Auntie was helping Roberta make towels and things 
for her trousseau; Tess was playing tennis with the 
young man next door in the daytime and sitting on 
quarreling with 
Wells or Kipling was the greater man: 


the steps and him evenings abou 
whether H. G. 
and I was taking an apple and a cracker and going 
to the early in the morning and 


day, and fron 


library staying all 


writing novels on the steps in the 
evening. 

Right in the midst of all night 
letter from Pops telling us to meet him in Divide—that 
is the little town nearest the Cregon Queen. He had 


telegraphed to Sonia to join us in Portland, and, if 


this here came a 


Tess says she is the sort of 
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tight she couldn't jump over; and the sun just beat 
into and clear through us. I tried to hold Sonia’s skirt 
up in the back, until I remembered the ticks. And the 
smell! No one who has never smelled it knows what 
sagebrush and alkali dust can smell like; it makes you 
homesick for any place in the world but right there 

We walked about two miles. Nobody said much, not 
even Tess. Sometimes when her skirt and the sage 
brush together would trip Sonia up she would say 
something in Russian or French, but it didn't matter 
for we couldn't understand 

At last we cume to a shedlike place; and in front of 
it was the Dinkey. Veople called it everything: “l’ea 
nut Roaster,” “Coffee Grinder,” etc., but the most popu 
lar and sensible name was Dinkey It was the nuttiest 
sort of an engine you ever did see, with a baggage car 
tacked on behind. The man who seemed to belong 
with it was just standing around, rubbering 

“Folks wanta go to Divide?’ he asked. 

“The desire, you might say, has been thrust upon 
us.” said Tess. 

He opened his mouth and stared 

“We do want to go to Divide,” Sonia said. 

“Hafter go in this’—he closed his mouth to smile 
and pointed at the baggage car—*“but I'll lay some 
papers on the boards for you to set on.” 

“Why, thank vou.” Sonia answered; “I am sure you 
are very kind. When does your train start?” 

*“Reckon whenever you folks git ready.” 

“Why, we are ready now, if you are.” replied Sonia 
, | SESS was giggling about some fool thing, but she 

stopped long enough to ask about our trunks 
The man said that it was so hot he'd take us 
on over and make an extra trip for the trunks He 
said it might take some time because he had to wheel 
them over from the train in a wheelbarrow. 

Divide has six hundred inhabitants; I don’t know 
why. They had heard the train whistle to stop, and 
most of them were out to see who was coming. The 


things went as they looked, we would have a nice sum 
mer all together with no worry 
Mad? We were hopping! 
winter in La Grande with the snow 
have a nice winter with Pops and then come home in 
the spring to live with Auntie Howard? Hadn’t we 
waited one summer in Shaniko with the thermometer 
usually at 106, and then come back to Portland, Pops 
less, in the fall to visit Auntie Howard and start to 
Pops never did show up when he expected to. 
Besides, we had never been in Divide, but we'd been 
in other Oregon little towns, from Powwatka to Yon- 
ealla, and we knew. And there we had to leave nice 
cool Portland, just before the Rose Carnival, and for 


waited one 
up to our ears to 


Hadn't we 


school ? 


no utter use 


ONIA seemed pleased to pieces when we met her 
N at the train. She thought Pops would meet us in 

Divide and that the mine deal had surely 
We didn't tell her. It would have been too cruel. 

We traveled all night, and traveled all morning. and 
Spite of Sonia it got to 
be fagging, but at last the conductor came and said 
the next station our things 
ready and put our hats on 

“IT do hope Rob is there and that there isn’t a crowd 
of curious villagers,” Sonia said. 

The train stopped. We looked out. There was noth 
ing to see but just what we'd been seeing—miles and 
miles of sagebrush and alkali dust, with old, brown, 
hump-shouldered hills in the distance 

“Something on the track,” 

But then the conductor 
told us to get right off. that this was Divide. 

We got off. into the 
There was not a 


gone. 


way long into the afternoon. 


was Divide, so we got 


Tess remarked, 
tore up in a wild rush and 
alkali dust 
shed nor a 


sagebrush and 


sign of a house nor a 
we four 
there in the midst of nothing, with six suit 
cases and a camera, and Shaw and Ibsen tugging and 
doing their level under the train. Down 
the line a ways were seven trunks, just dumped out. 
Every body 
laughed 
out. I never saw 


thing. I suppose we must have looked queer, 
women 


best to get 
looked out of the car windows at us and 


their pulled 


Sonia 


and waved hands as the train 
look so attractive as she did 
then, standing there laughing back at them and wav 
ing her hand, until the train was all gone. 


wilted right up 


Then she 


“For God's sake, where are we?" she asked. It 
wasn’t swearing, it Was more like praying. 
“City—name of Divide.” Tess said, and T could have 


Slapped her. 
“Look at the outlines of those bare hills.” Roberta 
remarked. I guess she wanted to draw Sonia’s atten 
tion from the sagebrush. I could feel the ticks begin 
hing to crawl on me already, but it 
Sonia (the remarks, not my ticks) 
“Supposing we turn our attention to us,” 


seemed to rile 


she said. 
“Messmates,” began Tess, “yon in the distance, over 
the crest of the rolling bill. I see a flake of smoke no 
larger, of course, than a man’s hand. Us to it?” 


HE pointed. She didn't mean the far-away hills 
S that Roberta had been talking about, but a not 
far-off one on the other side of the track 
We started. It was awful. The ground was so hot 
and the sagebrush was so 
and Sonia’s skirt 


it burned through our shoes; 
thick it caught our dresses; was so 


Dinkey man left his train and took us right up to the 
hotel. “The Grand Palace’ was its name, and dirty! 
We kids thought we jerk-water hotels, but this 
was our polite limit. It wasn’t as big as our house at 
home. They said they didn’t have any hot water, but 
they they heat they 
brought it up in a garden sprinkling pot Sonia and 


knew 


supposed could some, and then 


9 


14 13 


} 


laughed but I eouldn't 
Roberta much for being right down insulted 
The dining 


ress laughed and blame 


room was decorated in red, white, and 
fiy catchers, A cow stuck its head through 


the open window 


blue paper 
next where Roberta was sitting and 
Sonia asked for some lettuce 
When she 


sent it back the Chinese cook came right in and wanted 


scared her so she cried 
and they brought her some fried in grease 
cookee?” He was a 


to know: “Walla hella malla my 


very noisy Chinese cook, so we hurried up and went 
out on the porch 

Then a young man named Mr. Dayton blew up. We 
with 
Pops, tending to his interests at this end of the line, 
or something like that. He had intended to meet us, 
but his pony had run away and he'd just come in from 


a ten-mile walk 


knew him a little before. He was in the deal 


YONTA explained to him right away that we could 

S not live at that hotel. He agreed with her, but 
said there was no place else to live. 

“No hotel? No boarding house—nothing! 
Sonia couldn't believe him, but we could—we knew. 

“Not even an empty house that I know of,” he said, 
“excepting the Mayor's.” 

“Us for the Mayor's,” 
ter with it?” 

“Nothing 
a hat 

But none « 


other 


said Tess; “what's the mat- 


is as big as barn and empty as 


ouly it 


f the girls would rest until we had taken 
a walk and seen the Mayor's house. 

It was a big, old-fashioned place, and it actually 
Besides that, it had a big vard and a gar- 
den and But it was plumb empty. 
There wasn't a furniture store in town, and we didn't 
to buy any discour 
back to the hotel and 


guess none of us slept much. Our 


ooked cool, 


lots of pine trees. 


if there had been, so, 
aged and footsore, we all went 
to hed I 
were right next to the roof, so close you couldn’t stand 
up straight, and hot! 

I got downstairs first in the morning, and there, sit- 
ting right 
most ever had seen. 


have money 


rooms 


man I 
He wasn’t exactly young, but he 
either, not as old as who is 
He had on a white serge suit—I'd never 


on the porch, was the handsomest 


wasn't very old 


forty-three. 


Lops, 
seen one on a man before—and white shoes, and was 


smoking a cigarette. (Continued on page 28) 





Then Mr. Dayton came rushing in. 





He was shaking all 
over and he acted like a crazy man, and proposed to Tess first thiag, offhand, right before us all 
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Poor Politics 


ERHAPS THE LEAST INSPIRING FEATURE of this cam- 

paign has been the use made of various members of the Presi- 

dent’s Cabinet as partisan spielers-at-large for the Democratic 
party. These men are responsible for the conduct of the nation’s 
business in its various departments. It is their task to organize, 
supervise, and in every way to get the work done as effectively and 
economically as possible. There is no way of getting our national 
affairs adjusted to the economy requirements of present conditions 
unless these men take hold and do it. And vet several of them find 
time to tour around and urge that various Democratic candidates 
for Congress be elected! It is an imposition upon the nation which 
employs them. Furthermore, if any such recommending is to be done, 
it should be strictly upon the basis of service. It has been repeatedly 
pointed out that the essential votes for some of President WILsoN’s 
measures were not furnished by Democrats, but by men of the other 
parties. If the executive power is to interest itself in Congressional 
elections, it should do so for the long-run purpose of securing im 
portant legislation rather than for the immediate purpose of party 
supremacy. To say that ours is a system of government by party is 
not to contradict this statement but to support it. Government is 
the more important thing and party is the less. For those in charge 
of the executive function to urge party as the crucial test is to fur- 
nish confusion rather than leadership. We are sincerely glad that 
President WiLson kept out of this unfortunate business and left it 
to the more professional Democrats of his executive household. 


Gallinger and Gall 


E HAD ALMOST OVERLOOKED the fact that one of the chief 

cogwheels in the old Republican Senate machine is creaking 
around for another return to that body. It strikes us as sardonic 
that New England should have taken ALpricn of Rhode Island, HALE 
of Maine, and Crane of Massachusetts out of publie life and should 
keep GALLINGER in. All four of these men voted together, but the first 
three voted as they did upon intelligent and coherent convictions. 
GALLINGER just voted. ALtpricnu, Have, and Crane furnished the in- 
tellectual leadership of the Senate in the days when it was Repub- 


lican. GALLINGER was merely one of the rubber stamps who registered 
what they wanted. On the Payne-Aldrich tariff. GALLINGER voted 


with ALpricu 121 times out of 129. If New England was going to 
keep a standpatter in the Senate. they ought to have kept one of the 
first three. In the present 


age, politically speaking, he is just doddering around. 


The New York Senatorship 
F THE REPUBLICANS are ever going to be a vital party in the 
nation again, they will have to dig up a good many new leaders 
of the type of James W. Wapsworrn, Jr.. who is the Republican 
candidate for Senator from New York. 
it becomes increasingly apparent that the Democratic nominee, Mr. 


GALLINGER is as obsolete as whale oil. 


As the campaign goes on, 


GERARD, does not measure up to the office and is an undesirable can- 
didate in important particulars. There is a pretty large number of 
voters in the nation who believe in the political and economic doe 
trines of the Republican party. That these ideas should have ade 
quate expression and leadership in the Senate will be admitted as 
desirable even by those who hope there will always be a majority 
WapswortH is about the best 


of Senators against them. material 


on the horizon to furnish the succession of Root and Loner. 


New Life 
N THIS CAMPAIGN, 


are a new crop crossed with progressive principles, which invigo 
In Nebraska the Republican nominee for Gov 


wherever Republicans are to the fore, they 


rate a new life cycle. 
ernor is R. Beecner Howe.iri, who two vears ago defeated the stand 
patter, Vicror Rosewater, and is on record with proved convictions 
upon the municipal ownership of waterworks. 


Governor Glynn’s Big Burden 


W* ABATE nothing of what we have said as to the merits of 
Governor GLYNN’s candidacy in New York State because of his 
executive efficiency, his experience, and his instinct for economy in 
public affairs, but it must be noted that the old party system rides 
him heavily. GLyNN serves the people, but he also serves Tammany 
by his appointments. 
late public utilities) he 


cy 


On the Public Service Commissions (which regu 


has put men who nurse the machine along 
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in ways which cause regulation in New York to be inefficient, very 
expensive, and not a little discredited. The Workman’s Compensa- 
tion Act, which the fought for years, has been made 
a campaign exhibit and a vyote-getting argument. The State Ciyil 
Service Commission has just been making a ridiculous investigation 
of the New York City Civil Service Commission with the perfectly 
obvious purpose of getting at some of the jobs which the city’s reform 
President WILSON may in- 
It is probable that Giynn 


Democrats 


administration has denied “the faithful.” 
dorse GLYNN as he once indorsed SuuLzer. 
is the best available Governor for New York, but it is even more clear 
that he would be a better and more useful Governor if he could shake 
himself free of the corpse of machine allegiance. Those who don’t want 
to vote for GLYNN will find a better alternative in DAvENvorT, the Pro- 
gressive, than in the Republican, WHirmanx. Davenrorr and WHitMan 
are about the same in talent and have each given the public a highly 
ereditable service. The difference is that WHITMAN placates the 
machine; Davenvorr has long been a hard-hitting opponent of it. 


The War and Our Marble Heart 


DISTANT AND SKILLFUL FRIEND, Signor 
Italy, is offended at our discussion of certain effects of the 


— of Carrara, 


European war. In the drawing which we reproduce alongside he has 
sketched his notion of what CoLtrer’s meant, ethically speaking, in 
trving to estimate the effect of the great war on 
this country’s trade. We aren’t so much humiliated 
by our Italian friend’s satire as we think he meant 
us to be. Europe didn’t consult the United States 
about going to war, and it didn’t hesitate to plunge us 
We shall 
not hesitate to help ourselves out by doing the business 


into a good deal of inconvenience and loss. 


which Europe stopped doing in order to go out man 
hunting. A protective tariff, so to speak, against the 
consequences of European war is the kind of tariff we 
believe in. Incidentally, the whole question of a pro- 
tective tariff for the United States may stand on a dif 
Europe will be 
such of them as are still living 


ferent basis after this war is over. 
pauperized. Its men 
will work for a SONG > 
will be put to doing men’s work. If we are to pro- 


its little children and its women 





tect our workers and our social standards against 
this sort of competition, we may have to look at the protective tariff 
from a new angle. But this is wandering a little from our Italian 
friend’s point. What we meant is that the United States is now 
more important than ever in the world’s work and 
powers to the full to meet that responsibilitv. We think that the 


new order will be profitable; of course it must be honorable. 


‘The New Republic’’ 
OLLIER’S WELCOMES another weekly periodical, “The New 
Republic.” The Herrert Croiy, author of 
“The Promise of American Life’; Dr. Warrer E. Wey, author of 
“The New Democracy”; Mr. Wavrer LireMaNnn, author of “A Preface 
to Polities”; Mr. Putirp Lirrec. and Mr. Francis Hackerr 
them well known to the general public and all very well known indeed 


must use its 


editors are Mr. 


some of 


Within the profession of writers as men of ability and high conscience. 
For their success we wish that our judgment coincided with our best 
We read in their prospectus that “the Ameri- 
will have to be remade,” that 


wishes, but it doesn’t. 
can nation “aggressive thinking is 
necessary,” and that constructive criticism “will do away with the 
accumulation of political and social rubbish.” All this sounds like 
a pretty large order to tackle. The editors further base the need for 
their existence on the belief that “a new era of national ferment and 
international readjustment is beginning.” 
with them. 


That is where we don’t agree 
We should like to hear Uncle Jor’s comment on the asser- 
tion that “a new era of national ferment is beginning.” Our own 
guess is that we are nearing the end, not the beginning, of a mood of 
“national ferment.” 


Certainly taken into 


account by editors, writers, politicians, and all others who have to do 


the public mood must be 


America is in 
just about the state of feeling that England had when it became very 
tired of the preaching and scolding of the Cromwellian Roundheads 
and threw them out to restore the comfortable Cavaliers. 


with public opinion, whether as leaders or as followers. 


Peoples and 
nations have that mood every once in a while, just as they have the 
mood of shrill self-inquiry which has prevailed in the United States 
during the past ten years or so. The tendency toward conservatism will 
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be accentuated by the European war. Crises of any kind tend toward 
public equilibrium in countries not directly in the vortex. Such dis 
turbances tend to make people cling to what they have, and to be cau- 
tious about experimenting. If it is true that we are just entering 
an era of indifference to the prophets of “the new order,” perhaps it 
will be just as well to have a periodical which can keep the spirit of 
inquiry alive until the times are more friendly (for the mood of un- 
rest will return again in due course). The promoters of “The New 
Republic” say that its editorial attitude “will be good-natured and 
open-minded.” That will help much. Some others in their field have 
failed to appreciate the persuasive power of good humor. 
Very Serious, Indeed 
W" TAKE IT “The New Republic” is not going to concern itself 
very much with entertainment assuch. The editors announce that 
“it will contain neither illustration nor fiction.” and that “its average 
size will be thirty-two pages, with an occasional special supplement.” 
Isn’t that rather a large quantity of instruction and philosophy to 
It will take a fairly robust appetite for 
intellectual 


come along every week? 
the new order to absorb so big a weekly meal without 
indigestion. Among American periodicals the chief basis for large 
circulation and commercial success is entertainment, especially in the 
shape of fiction. In our own case we try to secure a judicious mix 
ture of entertainment and instruction, in the proportion of about one 
As a formula this seems 


Very 


part instruction to two parts entertainment. 
to meet the requirements of a pretty large number of people. 
probably “The New Republic” does not care for a large circulation. 
No national periodical that we can think of which ignores entertain 
Probably “The New Repub 
That is one oddity 


ment entirely is commercially successful. 
lie’? doesn’t care for commercial success either. 
about the publishing business. Persons frequently go into it from 
motives other than commercial success. 
that kind of competition. Nobody goes into the coffee business, or 
the sugar business, or the oil business for altruism, nor to further a 
Probably 


The business is subject to 


hobby, nor for any other reason than commercial success. 
this, too, is just as well. There cannot be too many agencies for 
the distribution of ideas. The more mobile ideas are made, and 
the more light is thrown on them, the better it is for a democracy 


predicated on universal intelligence. 
Cattle Versus Cant 


HE SLUMP in the agitation market is illustrated by a letter that 
comes to us from E. H. Taytor, Yates Center, Woodson County, 
Kas. It has to do with a cattle show out there. Here is the letter: 
A sextet of orators, including the present Governor and another candidate 
for the position, competed with blooded Percherons, Herefords, and Berkshires 
for the people’s interest. The stock came out a big winner every time. A mere 
handful of persons, largely reception ¢@ommittee, listened politely to the speakers, 
then sprinted away to view the stock. And these six speakers were all ac 
counted able, and among them they represented the three big parties of the 
States. Personally, I regard this as a healthy sign. Do you? 


Yes, on the whole, we do. This fall the stock really does count for 


more than the politicians. 


A Man Who Understood 


ee FRANKLIN S. SPALDING of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Utah built up a career peculiar to himself. He labored with a 
good heart trying to make Christianity fit the needs of the hard pressed. 
He lived among the Mormons and uttered no harsh word toward them. 
When his brother clergymen wrote in a harsh spirit he reproved them 
and assailed their literature of hatred even more vigorously than the 
Mormons themselves. He very largely broke up the work of a minis 
terial association, some of whose leaders thoveht that a rabid assault 
upon everything connected with the Mormons was good business. He 
brought to his handling of the Mormon problem svmpathy, under 
standing, and a full comprehension of the path in which Mormon lead 
New York, he 
finding powerfully against the validity of the 


ership was itself progressing. At Grace Church, in 
preached a sermon 
alleged inspirations at the source of the Mormon creed. but at the 
same time he delivered, in narrative form, the storv of Mormon growth 
With such accuracy and fairness that Mormons in his audience rushed 
forward to grasp his hand. Of a radical clerevman of his own faith 


who lost his pulpit, Bishop Sratpine said: “He has my svmnathv: 
[ knew him well, and yet, as RaymMonp Rorrins savs, Social Service 


is a pretty big gun to fire, and the preacher who tries to shoot it off 
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must remember the rule of artillery, that the gun must weigh one 
hundred times more than the charge. I am afraid our radical friend 
did not always practice this important rule.” Little meetinghouses 
which Bishop SraLpinec opened in frontier territory, where but a decade 
ago Ute Indians stalked game in the Uinta range of mountains, will 
grow larger as the years pass and will recall to the people a Bishop who 
believed as ardently in the church as in needs of those who toil. An auto- 
mobile accident some days ago resulted in Bishop Sravpine’s death. 


It left the Far West the poorer for one of its most compelling figures. 


Can This Be True? 


HE PARCEL POST is a splendid institution which ought to be 

fostered and perfected. But we are sometimes disturbed by the 
feeling that the rates aren’t adjusted as well as might be, and that the 
Post Office Department, in common with all other Government depart- 
ments, hasn’t got a system of accounting good enough to guard against 
waste and inefficiency. These fears are renewed upon seeing the follow- 
ing paragraph in a recent issue of the “Railway Age Gazette”: 

A certain contractor has the mail star route between Holbrook and Snow- 
flake, Ariz. Recently this representative of the Government bought 10,000 pounds 
of barley at Mesa, Ariz., on the Arizona Eastern, and shipped it by parcel post 
via Holbrook to Snowflake. The barley cost him 95 cents per 100 pounds at 
Mesa. The postage on it from Mesa to Snowflake was $1.08 per 100 pounds, 
Therefore, laid down at Snowflake, the barley cost him $2.08 per 100 pounds. 
For transporting the barley via parcel post from Holbrook to Snowflake, the con- 
tractor received from UNcLE Sam $2.25 per 100 pounds, or 22 cents per 100 
pounds more than the cost of the barley plus the postage on it to Snowflake. 
In other words, in effect, UNcLE SAM made this enterprising mail contractor a 
present of the barley and also of the transportation of it, and, in addition, gave 
him 22 cents for accepting his UNcie’s beneficence. His 10,000 pounds of bar- 


ley laid down at Snowflake cost him just $22 less than nothing. 

If true, 
there’s a good deal of explaining for some Government officials to do. 
Here is something for the Democratic Administration to get going 
right before it goes into the ocean freight business. 


He Sees the Point! 


HE KAISER is not our notion of a sober thinker or a careful 
while. For 


We give the paragraph as we found it, without investigation. 


statesman, but he does show a gleam once in a 
example, in his endless field sermons to the soldiers and in the “ten 
commandments” which he has issued for them (as Mr. Doo.ey pre- 
dicted) he inveighs against beer, wine, or liquors since these “limit 
the physical strength.” The Kaiser sees the point just as all our 


college athletic trainers have seen it for the last thirty years. 

And His Players Resemble Him 
RANK L. PACKARD imagined a book character called “The 
Miracle Man.” GrorGe M. Conan dramatized him. But Grorce 


STALLINGS, leader of the world’s champion Braves, has gone them 
both one better. He has been the Miracle Man. 


Making Men Count 


ND NOW that Grorce 

ball and has led his team in three months from the subcellar of 
The Bos- 
ton Braves are largely green players and cast-offs from other clubs; 


STALLINGS has done the impossible in base- 
one league to the championship of both. how was it done? 


for half the season they were the one best joke of the sporting page. 
Joun J. Evers, captain of the team, accounts for it in this way: 

First he sizes up a player, and if he 
thinks he is of the type that will have his spirit broken by “riding,” he encourages 
But with the other type of player 


STALLINGS handles men very skillfully 
him, jollies him along. and does little scolding 
he is different If a man is inclined to take things too easy or be careless, he 
can give him one of the best tongue lashings I have ever heard, and I have lis- 
tened to a good many He gets these men so that they will go out and fight to 
the finish, fearful lest they may do something which will displease their boss 

The Boston boss is an optimist about ball players. No matter how bad a 
man looks, be generally has a good word for him, 

“T believe something could be done with him if he were handled right.” 
T have heard STALLINGS sav frequently about a man, and he sticks to his views 


in the face of any sort of adverse criticism 


If vou have skipped what we just quoted from Evers, please go right 


back to it and read it and eut it out to paste somewhere. For it is 
the old lesson of lendershin: Get men who can do the work, bring out the 
best that is in them. and then stick to them. STaLLINGs supervises—and 
svpervision is ivst as much superior to mere “bossing™” in anv other 
business as it is in beseball. Srauimes ought to mean something to our 


manufacturers and politicians and emplovers of labor generally—and 


Jounny Evers has found the wav to tell the Miracle Man’s secret. 
QUS a — 
a = — —_—— Sauer 4 i 
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COMMENT ON 


HE most intelligent argument in 
favor of electing a Democratic 
Congress has come from the New 
York “Times.” This argument is to the 
effect that on the constructive side dur- 
ing the next two years an anti-Democratic 
anyhow, be- 
the veto 


Congress would be useless 


cause it could pass nothing over 


of a Democratic President. More point- 
edly, the argument continues that during 


the next two years our Government is 
bound to be confronted with many crises 
caused by the European war,and that the 
President should have a wholly friendly 
Congress, so that he can act quickly and 


effectively as each crisis comes up. This 
argument is sound and important. Since 


the war it has been necessary for 
our Government to adopt measures to 
send money to Americans abroad, to pro- 
vide for war insurance, to provide for 
registering foreign-built ships under the 
American flag, and to provide for a mer- 
cantile marine. It is quite true that these 
bills had to be passed promptly in order 
to be effective; and it is well that the 
President and Congress were a unit. It 
is also as certain’ as anything can be that 
the progress of the war will force upon 
this country crises in which the 
same necessity for prompt and united 
action will exist. All this constitutes the 
soundest argument that has been made in 
favor of Democrats in the vari- 
ous Congressional and Senatorial contests 
next week. It 
weight by every voter. 
But— 

HE fallacy in this argument lies in 

the assumption that non-Democrats 
would hamper the President and the 
country in any real crisis or emergency 
where prompt legislation should be nec- 
The truth is that all of the legis- 
lation recognized as an emergency, made 
necessary by the war, has been supported 
and pressed through by Republicans and 
Progressives just as heartily as by Demo- 


began, 


other 


electing 


deserves to be given due 


essary. 


crats. So nearly unanimous was the sup 
port of this emergency legislation that 


most of it passed without a record vote. 
Looking forward to the election next 


week, it would be sounder to argue that 
just because a good deal of legislation 


during the immediate future is likely to 
be pressed hurriedly, it is all the more 
desirable that there should be a strong 
opposition, to put the acid test to every 
proposal and debate it thoroughly. If 


legislation is such that its urgent neces 
sity is universally recognized, no con- 
siderable number of Members will vote 


against it. If, on the other hand, the 
urgency of it is doubtful, it is the more 


desirable that there should be a strong 
opposition to debate it, to bring out its 
good and bad points, and show them to 
the country. The inherent fallacy in this 
“support the President” argument is the 


assumption that the President’s proposals 
have been supported exclusively by Demo 


crats. This is not so. It would be more 
true to say that we have come upon a 
period in the country’s history where 


parties are more or less in a state of flux. 
So much is this so that it is accurate to 
assert that practically no important legis 
lation during the present session has been 
passed by a party vote. Consider, for ex 
ample, the vote on the resolution that the 
President should employ the armed forces 


of the United States in Mexico. Here, 
if ever, was a piece of legislation that 


could fairly be called emergency. In the 
vote in the Senate, twenty-six Republicans 
out of forty-three in all supported the 


President. Only thirteen Republicans 
voted against the President. 


A Sign of the Times 


HERE is nothing more 
current politics, 


creditable in 


and nothing more 
indicative of the present tendency, than 
the fact that Senator Owen of Oklahoma 
is in Illinois asking the Democrats of that 
State to elect as Senator, 


of his own party, 


not the nominee 
Roger Sullivan, but the 
ban) 


Progressive candidate, Raymond Robins. 


This is entirely logical, and as it should be. 

Absenteeism 
MEMBER of the 
considering the 

election, 


present Congress 
chances of his re 
there 
“fanatical interest in the subject of 
absenteeism 
country. 


is quoted as saying that 
is a 
in Congress” throughout the 
their 


respect to 


Those who wish to satisfy 
curiosity on this point with 
their own Members can do so by 
to Couuier’s Washington 


writing 
Bureau, in ac 
cordance with the directions given below. 


Of course one should avoid superficial 
inferences from records of absenteeism 
with respect to any one Congressman. 
Two or three Members, whose records 
indicate that they have been absent 
almost the entire session, have been ill, 
and the fact of their illness has been 








RECORDS OF ABSENTEEISM 
Failed to vote 


Stephen A. Hoxworth, Ill., D....... 118 
Eben W. Martin, S. Dak., R........ 118 
Edwin A. Merritt, Jr., N. ¥.,R...... 118 
Claude L’Engle, Fla., D..........+::5 115 
Games F. Mare, PO Becccccccvccee 113 
Charles R. Crisp, Ga., D..........-. 106 
Richmond P. Hobson, Ala., D........ 105 
Jeremiah Donovan, Conn., D........ 0 
Claudius U. Stone, Ill., D.......... 0 
John W. Abercrombie, Ala., D....... 2 
Silas Ti. Martem, WER. Becccsccccces 2 
Carl E. Mapes, Mich., R...........-. 2 
Dick T. Morgan, Okla., R.......... 2 
Percy E. Quin, Miss., D.........+.-. 2 


The above PARTIAL list shows the seven 
Members of Congress who have MOST FRE- 
QUENTLY FAILED TO VOTE during the 
present session of Congress and the seven 
who have MOST FREQUENTLY VOTED on 
118 roll calls from the beginning of the 
session up to the time when Congress de- 
cided to curb absenteeism by docking the 
Members’ pay for absence. A COMPLETE 
list giving this information for EVERY 
Member of Congress has been prepared and 
will be supplied free of charge to all who 
apply for it. Address: 


COLLIER’S WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
901 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


RECORDS OF CONGRESSMEN 

Collier’s Washington Bureau has kept for 
six years past records of the votes of all 
Congressmen and Senators on all important 
subjects such as Panama Tolls, Anti-Trust 
Bills, Currency, Tariff, etc. The record of 
any one Senator or Congressman will be 
sent free of charge. Give the name of the 
one whose record you want, and address 


COLLIER’S WASHINGTON BUREAU, 
901 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 











CONGRESS 


known .to their 
that 
roll calls is 


well constituer is 


also to be said sometil sence 


from owing to membership 
in committees which may happen to have 
important meetings at the same time when 
Congress is in session, or, on infrequent 
which them 
Washington. It would be a 
that the Members 


almost 


occasions, to business takes 


away from 
infer 
have a perfect or 
of attendance are, 


mistake to who 


perfect record 
therefore, the most able 
useful. At the same time it 


true that absenteeism is a serious 


or the most 
is quite 
detriment to public service. At times dur- 
ing the present session it became so bad 
that it was frequently impossible to trans- 


uct business because of the absence of a 


quorum. It was in order to get urgent 
business transacted that Leader Under- 


wood, who, of course, feels responsible for 


the work of the session, introduced and 
pressed through a resolution deducting the 
pay of Members pro rata for each day’s 
absence Con 
the country dis 
That 
majority by which 
docking resolution was passed: 213 
Some of the 


unless caused by illness. 
gress is well aware that 
approves of absenteeism. 


by the very 


is shown 


large this 


Vveas 


to 27 nays. Members who 


are themselves conspicuous absentees were 
careful to get 


themselves on record in 


favor of this resolution condemning and 
penalizing absenteeism. It is also true 
that Congress is obviously conscious of 
guilt, and takes pains to make it difficult 
for the public to find out what Members 
are absent and how often. There are no 
daily roll calls, nor any other record, and 


the only 4 line on the matter 
is through the painstaking compilation of 
failures to roll 


referred to elsewhere on this page. 


way to get 
which is 
More 
over, even after the docking resolution was 
orders were issued that 
concerning 


vote on calls, 


passed, no infor 


mation those whose salaries 


have been docked is to be 


until after 


made public 
the election. 


The Real Trouble 
Fer vnc ageagy is only a surface evi- 
dence of a more 


deep-rooted evil. 


The real and sobering fact is that so 
many Members of the Lower House look 
upon their office merely as a good job 


which pays $7,500 a year, with trimmings 


that bring it up to about $10,000. The 
lower standard of the ability and char 


acter of the personnel of the House during 
the past few vears is obvious to anyone 
who studies Congress either on the ground 
or through close reading of the Congres 
Several reasons have con 
to this. The important is 
the recent raising of the size of the Lower 
House from 391 to 435. The larger the 
hody the more easy it is for mediocrity of 
character, or, 
and 
be more 


sional Record. 


tributed most 


worse, to escape observation 
The 
and 
compact. 


House would 
efficient if it 
To reduce 


detection. Lower 
useful 


more 


more 
were its size 


would be, however, to cut off just so many 
jobs, to go against the pork-barrel current : 
and the 
brazenly intent upon patronage and pork 


thar 


present Congress has been more 


any other session in recent years. 
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Drawn by Henry Reuterdahl, from descriptions and material furnished by survivors 





avery Man for Himself!” 


The Torpedoed Cruiser Hogue’s Crew 





Obey Orders 





» 
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Patrolling the North Sea on the morning of September 22 the British 
cruisers Aboukir, Hogue, and Cressy were sunk by the German submarine 
U-9. The Aboukir’s magazine was struck, the resulting explosion sinking 
her almost instantly. The Hogue, steaming full speed to the aid of the 
Aboukir, was torpedoed once and turned slowly over on her side before 
she sank. The crew, most of them awakened from sleep, tumbled down 
her side. The Cressy was taking on survivors when she received her 

















deathblow. This ship turned over entirely, propellers in air. Approxi- 
mately fourteen hundred men perished. The ships lost were old. Their 
old-fashioned hulls were divided into only two longitudinal bulkheads, the 
super-modern ship being so minutely subdivided as to localize the blow of 
a torpedo. The U-9 alone did the work, discharging her torpedoes about 
twelve feet beneath the water, coming to the surface between each attack 
to fix her target and escaping, submerged, to German waters afterward 
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RITAIN’S 50,000 EAST INDIAN TROOPS with the main army in France are a strange 

mixture of the ancient and the modern. Their habits and customs are as old as history, 
while their rifles and machine guns, which their princes paid for with the sale of precious jewels, 
are the newest extant. Ten thousand of these Orientals are Gurkhas, mountaineers from Nepal, 
who, besides being good riflemen, are skilled in the use of the kukri, a curved sword with which 
they mow down men as grass is mown down with a sickle. India is supposed to have 2,000,000 
men with military training. Those in the snapshot above are marching under a French flag 
presented to them on the road from Marseilles to the firing line. While England may be able 
to bring millions of colonials to Europe, her supply of officers is by no means inexhaust- 


ible. Approximately 1,200 of the 6,500 in the field have been killed, wounded or captured, and 
it is feared that nearly all of the 10,431 in the service will Yf till 
be lost if the war lasts a year ortwo. Fresh officers are being Gi 
trained to fill up the gaps, but as a rule newly promoted men are 
poor substitutes for seasoned officers. Two wounded officers 
sent to Paris for treatment are seen in the photograph below 
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ALOST CRUMBLING UNDER GERMAN SHELL FIRE. Nearly all the population deserted the town, thinking that a 
the Belgian army to the border, and it had to suffer the fate of many other Belgian towns and cities. The houst Gnd 
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HE SNAPSHOT ABOVE ILLUSTRATES the story of one of the saddest of Belgium’s 

many war tragedies. The women are Madame Claessens (at the right), widow of a prominent 
Belgian merchant, and her daughter. The photographer found them resting on the roadside a short 
distance from Antwerp as most of the city’s 300,000 terror-stricken citizens were fleeing into Holland 
for safety. The father and two sons were killed in Liege and the family home was destroyed by 
German shells. The mother and daughter walked to Holland, begging food and shelter on the 
way. Then they walked to Antwerp, where they hoped to find a permanent refuge. They had 
been in the city only a short time when they were again forced to flee on foot into Holland. In 
the circle is seen one of the Belgian army’s machine guns in a trench before Antwerp during the 
siege. Below is a photograph of the pontoon bridge at Antwerp on which about 250,000 Belgian 
civilians crossed the river Scheldt into Holland, just before 
the city was taken by the Germans. Itis probably the largest 
pontoon bridge ever built. It is supported by ocean-going 
ships and river freighters all the way across. The Bel- 
gians partially destroyed it when the great exodus was finished 
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Germans would have no excuse for destroying it. But Alost was in the path of the Germans as they drove 
ond the bridge were only damoged by shells; the buildings in the background went up in smoke after being hit 
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Krupp’s and the Siege 
Guns 





N 1808 a young blacksmith 
with a large family, living 
in the German town of 
Essen, determined that his 
income was not sufficient to meet 
the demands made upon it. 
Affer the manner characteristic of the 
thrifty middle classes of Prussia for 
centuries he had saved what he could. 
But his savings were not of a size to 
permit him to develop his business as 
he planned. So he set out to borrow 
money. He was not very successful. 
Three years later, however, he had 
managed to gather together approxi- 
mately $3,000. With that sum he se- 
cured a stone dwelling, tore out the 
interior himself, and, with the per- 
mission of the owners, built two stone 
chimneys at either end of it. When 
smoke began to issue from those chim 
neys the new venture of the black 
smith, Frederick Krupp, was launched 
and, incidentally, the foundation of 
modern Prussian militarism was laid. 
The business did not bring success 
to Frederick Krupp, however. Hard 
work completely broke down his 
health, and at the time of his death his family was 
in dire circumstances. The iron founder’s name, and 
business passed to his fourteen-year-old son, who had 
labored in the foundry and helped to smelt the iron 
ore. Young Krupp knew the business, and it was his 
activity, tact, and perseverance which ultimately made 
the name of Krupp known throughout the world. 


the Irresistible Weapon 


HEN he died in 1877 the business passed to his 
W son, Frederick Alfred Krupp, who died in 1902, 
leaving his daughter, Bertha Krupp, the chief 
shareholder in a stock company which had been formed. 
Bertha Krupp still holds those shares, and nomi- 
nally she is, therefore, in control of the company. 
But the Prussian black, white, and red flag that 
floats over practically every building at the plant, 
while reminding nearly one hundred thousand workers 
of their national trust and task, at the same time 
reveals the underlying power that actually directs 
the works. 

To the trust the Empire has placed in the horde 
of workers. at Krupp’s, which has been faithfully 
kept by them, many of the successes of the German 
army are undoubtedly due. Consider the new siege gun. 

This pondergus weapon has been the one big sur 
prise of the war in Europe. Its action and effect 
have startled every 
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The new 16-inch siege gun, which has rendered forts obsolete 


It is safe to assume that until these guns were 
used to batter down the fortifications at Liege not 
a war office in the world, with the exception of Ger- 
many’s, even knew that such engines of war existed. 
If any other government did have an inkling of their 
existence, that is all it was—an inkling. 

It has repeatedly asserted that no nation 
has any military secrets that are not in the posses- 
sion of other important nations, but events have 
proved that this terrible weapon was most certainly 
an exception. Only a few high German army officials 
had heard of it. There are members of the Reichstag 
who voted the money to construct the first gun who 
until this day are ignorant of its nature. The first one 
was built five years ago at Krupp's. It was tested on 
the proving grounds attached to the plant. 


been 


Making the Destroyer 
4 kilometers in 


, l SHESE grounds cover an area 

length and 2 kilometers in width. They are used 

for testing and experimental firing of all kinds 
of guns built at the Krupp plant, for tests on armor 
plates, deck plates, steel plates for the shields on the 
earriages of field guns, powder and various varieties 
of high-powered explosives, and for bursting trials of 
gun barrels and projectiles. In 1909 35,000 rounds 
were fired at the Krupp proving grounds. Thousands 


By Norman Draper 
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gigantic weapons being 
fired. Every employee of the 
plant knew something about the 
guns, and fifty thousand men 
at least have seen one or more 
of them in operation during the 
last five years. Each man, apparently, 
has held the secret in his breast as 
though it were his own. 

A member of the Reichstag, in a 
serlin newspaper of recent date, dis 
cussed the secrecy that surrounded 
the making‘of the siege gun as fol 
lows: 

“The fact that the German army 
possessed such a gun was as much 
of a surprise to the Germans as to 
foreigners, for its construction and 
nature were kept secret, as the situa- 
tion demanded, so that even in the 
Empire only a limited number knew 
about it. When the trials were fin- 
ished and all was ready to begin the 


were 


construction of the new gun, the prob- 
lem presented itself of making this 
wonderful work of war without at- 
tracting attention. 

“More than forty officers partici- 
pated in the preliminary discussion over the prepara- 
tion of ihe military budget for the consideration of 
the Budget Committee of the Reichstag. When the 
subject of arms was reached, the head of that depart 
ment requested that this part of the budget be not 
debated at that time. At the close of the session he 
told me confidentially that a new siege gun was in con- 
sideration. The General Staff, he said, had urgently 
requested that not a word be said about the matter in 
the Budget Commission. Not even the officers, they 
declared, knew what was being done. 


Working in Silence 


ve I SHE request of the General Staff was observed. 

Then work on the new gun was begun. A num- 

ber of them are already at the front and others 
are in the arsenals. Still others are under construc 
tion. 
Arms, I was in the gun factory (Krupp’s), and was 
informed that any number of tubes and projectiles for 
the guns could be finished in a very brief time, not to 
mention the great supply on hand. I asked whether 
these guns wore themselves out quickly, and was as 
sured by an expert that there are not enough forts in 
the world to wear out a single gun.” 

The interview speaks for itself. I know from other 
sources that are unimpeachable that the member of 
the Reichstag 
quoted spoke the 


Not long ago, as a member of the Commission on 





ordnance expert on 
the face of the 
earth. It has com- 
pletely revolution 
ized the science of 
making war. 
Nations have ex 
pended billions of 
dollars in construc- 
tion of  fortifica- 
tions. The most ex- 
materials 
used. 


pensive 
have been 
Cost was not con- 
sidered. Men have 
made it their life’s 
work to construct 
fortresses that were 
in their time consid- 
ered. impregnable. 
And as long ago as 
1885, when the ma- 
jority of the so- 
called modern forti 
fications before such 
cities as Liege and 
Namur were com- 
pleted, they  be- 
lieved that that end 
had been attained. 

The best of the 





WOW 


scat- 





truth. The General 
Staff was loath even 
to inform officers 
of rank in the Ger- 
man army of its 
plans for the new 
gun. Members of 
the Reichstag were 
at first kept totally 


Z in ignorance of the 
exact purpose for 
which money was 


being appropriated 
under the 
heading of “Arms.” 
Later they knew in 
a general way that 


general 





ZY a siege gun of some 
Z sort was being built 
at Krupp’s, but that 
was all they did 
know. 

Yet the General 
Staff trusted its se 
cret with the army 
of workers at 
Events 





Krupp’s. 
have shown that 
this trust was not 


MMe 


misplaced. 


y In view of the 





fortifications 
tered, throughout 
Burope are = con- 
structed along sim 
ilar lines. As an 
example, one of the Turkish forts on the Bosporus 
was built from the identical plans used in the con 
struction of one of the forts before Liege. Now 
money spent in erecting such forts is considered as 
good as lost. The day of the fortress has passed; 
the new siege gun is responsible for the passing. 


ulations are strict. 


In 1913 there were 73,000 men working at Krupp’s. 
To some parts of the plant visitors never come. 


of men were working there every day. And every 
day they saw the new siege gun being tested. 

When, after a period of experimentation, it was 
determined that the gun was a success, other sim 
ilar weapons were made and brought out for their 
tests. On some days as many as three of these 


important part this 


A week before Germany's declaration of war the number was doubled. The reg- siege gun has been 
Army officers are assigned to Krupp’s as they would be to an army post and is 


playing in 

this war and will 
play in all wars in the future, a description of it and 
its evolution is valuable. The first of these weapons 
turned out by the Krupp shops was of 11-inch bore and 
it was known as the 11-inch howitzer. When it was 
fired the recoil was so great that the gun was torn 
from its position and hurled 100 feet away, where 
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it buried half of itself in the earth. There are no fortifications in Europe, 


experts of the German army, 
constantly on duty at the Krupp plant, 
accordingly set themselves to work to 
find an effective method of reducing the 
Their efforts finally produced 
a pair of hydraulic tubes, which were 
ple aced along the barrel of the gun. A 
mixture of glycerin and water was pre 
pared for the tubes, and the barrel of 
the gun was fitted to them in such a 
manner that the recoil was taken up by 
the glycerin and water as it was forced 
through a series of vents inside the tube 
the instant the gun was fired. Gravity 
forced the mixture to flow back to its 
first position after the recoil had been 
entirely taken up, where it was ready to 
absorb the shock of the next shot. 


Caterpillar Feet 

HE recoil eliminated, vast possibili- 

ties were opened. The caliber of 
the gun was increased by three inches. 
With a 14-inch bore the gun was also a 
success. So the bore was increased 
again. It then measured 16 inches—that 
is to say, the diameter of the inside of 
the barrel was 16 inches. But the rifle 


Ordnance 


recoil. 


and its attachments were so heavy (they 
weigh forty tons) that every time it 
was moved on its carriage, when the 


ground was damp, the wheels sank in 
several inches. 

Prior to that time an officer in the 
Italian army had invented what the 
world now knows as caterpillar wheels. 
These were placed on the heavier pieces 
of field artillery belonging to the Ital- 
ian army in order that the gun might be 
moved over swampy land. The Germans 
accordingly adopted the Italian plan and 
made caterpillar “feet” that could be at 
tached to the wheels of carriages made 
to transport the big siege guns. In ad- 
dition, many complete caterpillar wheels 
were made. The “feet,” however, were 
different from those of the Italian cater 


pillar wheels in that they were con 
structed of a fibrous composition, reen 
forced with strips of steel. From that 


guns could be dragged 
engines over any 
land in Europe. 


time on the siege 
by horses or traction 
but the most marshy 


Shells at $970 Abpiece 

THER armies of Europe, to a limited 

extent, also employ caterpillar 
wheels for their big guns. But it was the 
experts of the German army at Krupp’s 
who devised the method of constructing 
the “feet” of a steel-enforced composi 
tion which is many times lighter than 
solid steel or iron, and, therefore, per 
mits many extra “feet” to be carried. 


Further, these may be removed when 
the guns are being taken over hard 


ground. 


On such a surface the gun may be 
moved easier with greater dispatch 
without the “feet,” which are so light 


that a mounted artilleryman may carry 
two of them slung to his saddle without 
inconvenience. 

The 16-inch gun as it is now employed 
by the Germans is usually fired at an ele 
vation of from 15 to 65 degrees, the pro 
jectile shaping a curved course through 
the air to its target. Projectiles fired 
from these guns are of two different 


weights. One variety, the most highly 
explosive, weighs 2,000 pounds, while the 
other, which contains more steel and less 


explosive, weighs 2,600 pounds. These 
projectiles, too, are made at Krupp’s. 
The Government pays $970 for each one 
delivered. 

Elaborately equipped with range 
finders, pointers, sights, and a number of 
other devices to aid the gunners, the 
siege gun can hurl a_ projectile accu- 
rately at a target twelve miles away. 


The Man Behind the Gun 


iy has been reported that one of these 
guns scored 100 per cent hits during 
its operations before Namur. The gunner 
who made this record, if it was made, 
knew his weapon. He was, in all proba- 
bility, formerly a worker in the gun shops 
at Essen. 

He had watched the 
barrel and he 


casting of the 
7 ud seen the steel jacket 
shrunk on it. Later he himself did the 
firing when the gun was tested on 
the proving grounds. When Germany 
went to war this man, along with others 
who had much to do with the making 
and testing of the siege guns, was hur 
riedly summoned from Essen and sent to 
the front with them. That fact in itself 
is sufficient to show how closely Krupp’s 
and what the English term “Kaiserism” 











are allied. 
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and I safely include those of Paris, which 
can Withstand for any length of time the 


assault of the German siege guns. In 
high German military circles this has 
been an axiom for years. Other nations 


have just found it out. 


The Science of Aiming 

UITE a large part of the Krupp plant 

is devoted to the manufacture of pro- 
jectiles. They are made of crucible steel 
and are for guns and 
calibers. They are cast and polished, 
and by the time they leave the plant they 
are complete in every detail. It but re- 
mains to place the explosive in the nose 
of the shells before they are ready to be 
fired from the guns, not only of the army, 
but on the ships of the navy. 

In action these shells manufactured by 
the Krupp’s are effective in different 
ways. 

As an example, the shells from small- 
caliber guns are of practically no value 

against fortifications. When they strike 
they will either bounce off the sloping 
sides or dash themselves to pieces. 

The effect of shells from the siege guns 
differs, according to the angle at which 
they are fired. The idea in elevating the 
guns to an angle before firing them is to 
have the shell come down on top of the 
fortification at which it is aimed. When 
this is done the ton of steel will drop 
through the armor and explode. 

Fired directly at the fortification, it 
will either penetrate it for a distance and 
then explode, or explode upon contact. 
In either 
wrought. 

If one of the shells from the 
guns hits a steel turret or cupola, it will 
carry the work and the men inside it 
completely away. 


Outfitting the Zeppelins 
FRENCH artillery officer is the au 
thority for the statement that 3,000 
siege-gun shells a day were dropped into 
Namur during the operations of the Ger- 
mans against that place. 

The German Government has several 
of its ordnance experts assigned to do 
nothing else but experiment with high ex- 
plosives, projectiles, and guns. These 
experts, who spend the great majority of 
their time at the Krupp plant, have been 
laboring for two years on a device that 
will enable the Zeppelin airships to suc 
ccssfully launch marine torpedoes. The 
army men have worked with the em 
ployees of the Zeppelin concern and with 
the employees of Krupp’s. Several tests 
have been made, but, so far as is known, 
none of them have been successful. The 
apparatus used in the tests was manu- 
factured at the Krupp plant as far as it 
was possible to do so. Germany would 
protect a device of this kind as it did the 
siege gun. At Krupp’s the Government 
is sure its secret would be safe. 


Guarding Krupp’s 


ERMANY undoubtedly would go to 

almost any extent to protect Essen 
from danger of attack. When it was de- 
cided to storm and capture Antwerp, 
military experts agree that the Kaiser’s 
strategists had the protection of Krupp’s 
primarily in view. The Belgian city has 
been called the back door to Essen. A 
glance at a military map of that section 
of Europe will show why. 

A strip of Holland lies between Bel- 
gium and Germany as far south as Aix- 
la-Chapelle or, as the Germans call it, 
Aachen. 

There 
betweeh 


main railroad lines 
Antwerp and_ Essen. One 
crosses this strip of Holland and the 
other escapes it by cutting a semicircle 
to the south, passing through Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Troops of the 


are two 


siege | 
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rifles of various | 





case great destruction will be | 








Allies would not | 


be permitted to violate the neutrality of | 


along the first men- 
should they secure an 
opportunity to march on Essen. With 
Antwerp in the hands of the Germans 
and a line of communication established 
between that city and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
which is in Germany just over the Bel- 
gian border, Essen is safe unless the 
troops of the Allies should sweep in 
upon it from the east or west, which 
hardly seems probable as this is written. 


Dependable Workers 


Holland by passing 
tioned railroad 


HE workers at Krupp’s are without | 


doubt the most contented in 
world. Strikes have been 
strike of any duration there prior to the 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe would 
have meant to Prussian militarism a dis 


the 
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Ghe HISTORY } 


of the FINEST / 
TOMATO iw: 
NEW JERSEY |: 


(As told by himself) 


éé Y ancestors were the 
aristocracy of their 


Potting 
the young plant. 


race—developed through 
years of cross-breeding in the 
Experiment-Station of 
the Campbell farms. 


“The parent-vine 
on which I| grew was 
nurtured and cultiva- 
ted with 
care until I with my 


unceasing 


brother-tomatoes arrived at 
Setting it ° 
out in the field complete maturity—red- 
ripe, juicy and of a most 


enticing flavor. 


“Then 
gathered at early 


we were 


dawn, carried in bas- 
kets on wagons direct 
to the Campbell 
plant, plunged into a 
refreshing bath of crystal- 


Gathering 
the perfect fruit. 


clear water from artesian 
wells, and finally 
transformed into the 
most famous and 
popular of all the 


Campbell kinds— 
Campbell’s 


Tomato Soup 


“Is it any wonder 
that we now commingle at 
the festive board with the 


best society of our native 
land ?” 


Delivering it 
at the Campbell plant 


21 kinds 


10c a can 





Labelling 
the Campbeli can 


21 KINDS 


One machine labels 17,50 ( } ) a ) () UF. Pp 
cans in one hour “ ; . 
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“MADE IN 


COLLIER’S 


A 


Meets Hearty Response 


Collier's campaign to win for American goods the 


respect and prestige to which they are entitled has met with | 


quick response and enthusiasm from manufacturers, merchants, chambers of com- 


merce, newspapers, advertising men and a wide variety of readers. 


We 


print 


herewith extracts from a few of the many hundreds of letters received following 


our first full-page editori: 


’ advertisement on October 3. 


On the opposite page 


appears the fifth article in the series, which will be continued weekly 


UNITED CIGAR SToRES COMPANY, 
New York 

Your campaign, entitled “Free Trade 
for Americans—with Americans,” has 
come to the attention of both Mr. Geo. J. 
Whelan and Mr. C. A. Whelan, president 
of this company. At their request I am 
sending you their sincerest congratula- 
tions on undertaking this campaign. 
With the influence exerted by CoLLier’s 
it ought to have a rousing welcome in 
this country. C. R. SHERLOCK. 


FRANK SEAMAN, INc., New York 


Congratulations on your campaign in 
favor of American-made goods. If you 
handle this thing on the fact basis upon 
which CoLvier’s campaigns are usually 
conducted, it ought to make a very valu- 
able piece of constructive work that will 
benefit every one of us in the advertising 
business. F. Huser Hoce. 


Wayne Or Tank & Pump Co. 

We want to congratulate you on the 
stand you have taken in this matter, and 
believe if the other magazines would 
follow your lead it would result in elimi- 
nating the American mania for imported 
products. B. F. Geyer. 


AKRON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

This is a campaign which should ap- 
peal to all loyal Americans, and is along 
the lines nationally of the gospel preached 
by Chambers of Commerce locally—that 
people should trade at home. “Made in 
United States” should be a new trade 
slogan for the manufacturers of this 
country and also should be the label 
preferred by all Americans. 

VINCENT S. STEVENS. 


West Coast LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ 

ASSOCIATION, INc., Tacoma, Wash. 

I wish to say to you that I think this 
is one of the greatest movements that has 
ever been started of this character. I 
congratulate the man who is responsible 
for this on his idea and sincerely wish 
you every success in carrying out your 
plans. Personally, I shall pass the good 
word along, and that, in my opinion, is 


the best way that the individual can 
help; besides, of course, taking the 
thought to himself seriously and de 


manding American-made goods. 
THORPEL BABcock. 


Detroit, Mich. 
I conclude an American business 
man and citizen you have struck the 
keynote of the situation, and it should 
have great influence, in my opinion. 
I have been quoted as saying we have 
not been truly American. Many have 
concluded we were not producing in this 
country the equal of what was produced 
in foreign countries In a few things 
this may be true, but we are producing in 
this country of ours good enough things 
to fill the bill if we will only take your 
advice and give American goods a trial. 
If we only give the American manufac 
turer the preference, everything being 
equal, the manufacturers of this country 
will make great progress, and we will 
be able to use much larger amounts of 
the articles we produce in this country, 
giving an increased amount to labor and 
keep our money circulating among our 
own people. Greorce H. BArRBour. 


THE MICHIGAN Stove Co., 


as 


MvutTvaAL BenNerit LIFE INSURANCE 
Company, Raleigh, N. C. 
I believe that this is a great movement 
and will result in much good to the en- 
tire United States of America. I believe 
this is a line along which every patriotic 
American should lend his support and co 
operation. Our people in America have 
been too free and generous in their dispo- 
sition to help every nation on earth, re- 
gardless of our duty toone another. Iam 
glad to see you moving in this direction, 
and believe you are moving in the right 
direction. JoHN C. Drewry 


Tur! 


THE ADVERTISERS’ CLUB OF CINCINNATI 

Allow me to congratulate you on the 
first page which will appear in CoLLier’s 
WEEKLY on October 3. This will be read 
at the meeting of the Advertisers’ Club 
on Tuesday, September 29, and I am sure 
that all the members will join me in ad- 
miration of your efforts. 

A. De MONTLUZIN. 

COMPANY, 
oe + 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 
23d inst. regarding your page in sup- 
port of American-made products and 
think that this is a splendid move on the 
part of your publication. L. B. JONES. 


EASTMAN KopAK 
Rochester, 


KeLtLoce Toastep CoRN FLAKE Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

We note with great interest your cir 

cular entitled “Free Trade for Ameri 

cans—With Americans.” Can you fur 


nish us with 300 copies of this circular? 


We want to pass these to our sales 
men throughout the United States for 
their information and to give them a 


good point to talk about, as they see the 
trade. JOHN MEYER. 


Tue BALLARD ADVERTISING Co., INc., 
New York 
I congratulate you on your further 
evidence of extraordinary foresight and 
in the interest of the 
American public and your own, and wish 


progressiveness 


you the greatest success in this under 
taking. HEARD RESPESS. 
STANDARD Brick CoMPANY, Macon, Ga. 


I want to express, as 
an American citizen, my high apprecia 
tion of the Weekly, which has always 
been recognized as a great factor in the 
upbuilding of our national business. The 
United States bears to the balance of the 
world somewhat the relation the South 
has to the United States. We have al 
ways had the idea that foreign-made 
goods, or goods made outside of our 
Southern States, were better than the 
Southern States goods. Your effort will 


seg to say that 
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no doubt have a tremendous effect in the | 


upbuilding of our business, and in keep 
ing the “money at home,” 
much to be desired and which is essen 
tial just at this time. 


W. E. DUNWOOoDIE. 
NeW BRITAIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCI 
We are heartily in accord with this 


project and want to take this opportunity 


to commend you upon your enterprise, 
wisdom, and patriotism. 
Co.Luier’s, with its far-reaching influ 


ence on the people of this nation, should 
certainly to create a spirit of 
understanding among our people of what 
the American label means to Americans. 


be able 


W. B. Moore. 
MERLE SIDENER, GUERNSEY VAN RIPER, 
PusLiciry COUNSEL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
That's great stuff—that “Made-in 


America” campaign that you are starting. 
It sounds more sane and practical than 
the export frenzy. MERLE SIDENER. 


THe CoLUMBUS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
This campaign will certainly be of ad 
vantage to American manufacturers, and 
we consider it splendidly patriotic in its 
intentions, well practical step 
toward educating the people in the merit 
of home products. Joun A. KELLEY. 


as as a 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, 


Boston 


J. W. BARBER 

Permit us to add our mite of apprecia 
tion of the movement you have inaugu 
rated: “Free Trade for Americans—with 
Americans.” 

We wish 
along this line 
semination among 
apparel and other lines. 

J. W. Barrer ADVERTISING 


series of articles 
have a wide dis 
of wearing 


that your 
might 


retailers 


AGENCY. 


which is very 
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aster that could not be equaled. Hence 
the wage and pension systems are exem 
plary. A strike there now is practically 
an impossibility, elaborate are the 
precautions that have been taken to keep 
all departments of the plant in full oper 
ation twenty-four hours a day and seven 
days a week. 


The House of Militarism 

EGULATIONS governing the Krupp 

plant and its workers are as strict 
|} even in times of peace as those of a mili 
tary encampment during war. Visitors 
are allowed in parts of the shops only if 
they are known. To some parts of the 
plant visitors are never admitted. Army 
officers are assigned to the plant as they 
would be assigned to an army post, and 
agents of the concern scattered through- 
out the world are generally officers in the 
German army. Militarism and the name 
Krupp are nearly synonymous. 

In 1910 there were just 66,000 
working at Krupp’s. A year ago these 
figures had been increased by nearly 
7,000. A week before Germany’s first 
declaration of war the number of men 
in many of the shops was practically 
doubled. Prior to the avar the greatest 
increase in the number of employees was 
in the five years from 1905 to 1910, when 


sO 


men 


the figures jumped more than 20,000. 
| From 1898 to 1910 the force was in 
creased by more than 40,000 men. From 


1900 to 1905, when there was absolutely 
no possibility of Germany going to war, 


the force was decreased by approxi 
mately 9,000. The gathering of a tiny 
war cloud over southeastern Europe 
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caused the reemployment of the 
had been laid off. 


men who 


Resources 
RUPI’S owns three coal mines near 
Bochum. Last year 3,000,000 tons 
of coal were consumed at the works at 
Essen. A controlling interest in ore 
mines at Bilbao, in the north of Spain. 
is also owned by the company 
Krupp’s make other things 
armor, guns, and projectiles. A gigantic 
shipbuilding yard at Gaarden, near Kiel, 
is theirs. 
In addition, there are the engineer 
ing works formerly at Tegel, near Berlin, 


besides 


but now moved to Kiel. 
Although the Krupp concern makes 
articles of all descriptions, its success 


depends primarily upon orders for arma- 
Disarmament 


ments. of Germany un- 
doubtedly would be a deathblow to 
Krupp's. 

Incidentally, it would take employ- 
ment from 100,000 men and food from 
another 100,000 women and children. 


There are no friends of disarmament in 
Essen, Germany, 


The Majesty of a Name 


"T° the average German in times of 
peace the name Krupp brings about 
a feeling of awe. He recognizes that in 
the background lurks the preparation, on 
an enormous scale, to smash other powers 
and perhaps the making of armaments 
even to use for attack against the Father- 
land. To the youth of Germany, Krupp’s 
has been for years cited as a criterion 
of achievement. 
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The Great Magician 


By WALT 


MASON 


LD BOOZE, the magician, does wonderful things; he’ll change the 
condition of paupers and kings. Some flagons of whisky concealed 

in his frame, the cripple grows frisky, forgets that he’s lame; the beggars 
are riding on beautiful steeds, the man law-abiding does desperate deeds. 
The husband and father who’s kind to his wife kicks up a huge pother, 
inaugurates strife; and then in the morning he coughs up his fine, and 


gets a grim warning to cut out the wine. 


The man who for mildness 


is famed far and near is driven to wildness by schooners of beer; with 
shotgun or hatchet we see him cavort, and doesn’t he catch it when 


dragged into court! 


fed, now lays in hard cider instead of rye bread. 


The thoughtful provider, whose kids were well 


The man who was 


straighter than any strings look, poured gin in his crater, and now 


he’s a crook. 


ragged and ratty, an emblem of woe. 


The man who was natty, and groomed like a beau, is 


One held the truth higher 


than any in town; Booze made him a liar, and battered him down. 
Old Booze, with his chalice, doth miracles work; he ruins the palace, 


dismantles the kirk. 
the legions of starved unemployed. 


Industrial regions he turns to a void, increases 


The depths and the shallows of 


trouble he brings, he leads to the gallows the victim who swings; 
he smuggles the coppers of men who 


friendly and kind. 
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are blind, persuading the paupers he’s 


jolly, and blithely he cries: ‘Join me 
in my folly —fcols only are wise! 


And always he’s 
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AMERICA 


jee Te de oS. 


A Phrase That Has Acquired New Meaning 





Europe is closed—and will be closed 
for a long time—so far as the pleasure 
of travel is concerned. Europe is a 
wonderful destination in peaceful 
times, and all good Americans ought 
to go there sometime, just as they 
ought to go to India, China, Japan and 
elsewhere—and as all good foreigners 
ought to come to America if they 
have the leisure and the opportunity. 


But the idea that Americans should 
stop traveling because they cannot 
travel abroad not only is unpatriotic— 
itisabsurd. It argues either ignorance 
of facts regarding America, or lack of 
imagination regarding the facts. 


[lusion has had much to do with the pref- 
erence for foreign travel. Distance always has, 
and no doubt always will, lend enchantment to 
the view. ‘lhe superiority of Europe has been, 
in the phrase made famous by President Wilson, 
“largely psychological.” 


Europe is different, in some features of in- 
terest to the traveler, but it is in no way superior 
or more interesting than America. 





Europe has no climate and no scenery that 
cannot be matched in our own and adjacent 
countries. Europe has no health resorts, no 
diversions or sports that are not duplicated 
in America. 


The spell of Europe is a relic of the days 
when we were colonists. Europe then was 
“home”’—and America a wilderness. Born of 
real conditions, the illusion has thrived on ig- 
norance and false standards—ignorance of the 
natural beauties and resources of our country 
and thoughtless adherence to the idea that 
things are good in proportion to their expense 
and difficulty of attainment. But the time has 
come for Americans to forego illusions and to 
face facts. 


If you want climate, take your choice. Pick 
out anything you like in the way of tempera- 
ture, moisture, elevation or what not, and you 


will find it within from three hours to three 
days of your own home. If you want scenery, 
the same is true. Within our own boundaries, 
from Alaska to Florida, and from Southern 
California to the Maine Woods, there is every 
conceivable variety and combination of climate 
and scenery. And this does not take account 
of our adjacent -possessions and neighbors— 
from beautiful and peaceful Hawaii on one , 
side to the Bermudas and Cuba on the other; 
from the winter sports of Canada on the North 
to the tropic delights of Panama and the Car- 
ibbean on the South. 


If it is health you seek, Europe offers no 
greater variety of springs and resorts than 
America. Analysis is the test of medicinal 
waters, and any physician will tell you where 
to find—in America—the exact analysis you 
need and the exact treatment your case 
requires. 


If it’s sport you want, try the golf links of 
Pinehurst and Asheville, Palm Beach, Belleair 
or San Diego—drive your car over the marvel- 
ous highways of California or the shell roads of 
Florida and Bermuda and get a thrill—a sense 
of the freedom and bigness of all-out-doors— 
which Europe cannot give you. 





Our two great expositions alone—San Diego 
and San Francisco—should keep you in America 
this winter, even if Kurope were available. ‘These 
two great cities of our Western Empire have 
something to show the world that Americans 
may well take pride in. Do not miss California 
this year. And on your way there and back, 
do not miss Grand Canyon and the Painted 
Desert of our great Southwest, the charm of 
New Orleans, the garden valleys of Oregon and 
Washington or the grandeur of Yellowstone. 








SPEND THIS WINTER IN SEEING 
YOUR OWN COUNTRY AND 
LEARN WHY TRAVELED FOREIGN- 
ERS CONSIDER IT THE WON- 
DER COUNTRY OF THE WORLD! 


SEE AMERICA FIRST! 


Vice-President and General Manager 
P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 
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P. A. 
takes 
the 
' Razoo 
! out of 
the 
Jimmy 
Pipe 





| / 
} 
Yes-siree-bob, you can UV 
put this down for P. A.: 

it cuts out all that singe and smart that have 
been making you wonder why on earth so 
good a friend as a pipe has to turn around 
toward the last and bite the everlasting lining 
out of your taster. 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


inoculates you with genuine pleasure, because 
the patented process takes out the bite and 
leaves only the best of good times. Just you 
wad a charge into your jimmy pipe and test 
it out. Smoke it real vicious and it won't 
snap back at you. Or roll it up into a ciga- 
rette and see what a corking fine smoke it 
makes that way. 

You know the tidy red 
tin of P. A. at 10c the 
throw, and the toppy red 
bag, 5c. But for keeping 
Prince Albert at home in 
A-1 apple-pie condition 
just you risk the price of 
a pound crystal glass hu- 
midor and you will always 
have the grand old joy 
smoke in the old tobacco 
box. Also sold in pound 
and half-pound tin humi- 
dors. Go to it, John—and 
don’t spare the ’osses. 





—— 


PRINCE ALBERT 


CRIMP CUT 


LONG BURNING PIPE AND 


Winston-Salem, N. C. oe 
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| The fight was now 
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The Shelling 
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of Rheims 


oncluded from page 10 


farther. He explained how the Ger 
mans had been steadily driven back from 
the Vesle, and how they were making a 
last desperate stand. That morning they 
were holding one of the works east of 
the town at Nogent L’Abbesse, but had 
been driven out at the point of the bayo 
net by a furious charge of the Turcos. 
merely a very severe 
duel between the German how 
itzers and the French guns pushed for 
ward. to the recaptured works. Whenever 


the French artillery became very ag 
gressive the Germans replied by shell 
ing the cathedral, and as we _ stood 


there three more huge shells burst close 
to it. 

Having bade these brave warriors fare 
well, we thought it time to return to the 
cathedral and find our motor, which had 
been left close to where the last shells 
had burst. We found the square quite 
deserted except by one old man who, re 
gardless of danger, was collecting the 
blood-stained straw thrown out from the 
interior of the cathedral. We saw 
the old cripple crawling home amid the 
shell holes and broken masonry, doubt 
less well satisfied with his day’s work. 


also 


Indomitable Jeanne 

Hk statue of Jeanne d’Are still re 

mained unscathed, and she still waved 
proudly aloft the battered Tricolor, a 
symbol of the victory which is to come. 
A great pool of fresh blood lay on the 
steps of the main entrance behind Jeanne 
d’Are. Hundreds of pigeons, never hay 
ing heard of the Gilded Hun, flew to and 


| fro among the topmost turrets, cooing 
plaintively and wondering why their 
sanctuary of eight centuries was thus 





being disturbed. 
We wandered 
streets toward the station, and 
a light in a _ hotel called the 
du Nord. We entered and sought food 
and shelter for the night. The land 
lady seemed delighted to receive us, giv 
ing us the warmest of welcomes. 
“Messieurs, I am delighted to have you 
as my guests after those awful Germans; 
they have eaten and drunk everything 
for ten days and paid for nothing.” 
Rheims possesses only two specialties of 
any interest to the Anglo-Saxon visitor: 
one is the cathedral, which we had already 
seen, and the other is the champagne. 
The latter we were not destined to see. 


deserted 
found 
Hotel 


through the 


“Monsieur, I can give you a good 
| bottle of wine, but no champagne. The 


| Germans have drunk everything up.” 


However. this good lady gave us an 
excellent dinner, which we ate to the 
accompaniment of a tremendous bom 


bardment. 
Fire 

N Saturday, September 19, the Ger 

mans became suddenly seized with one 
of those lusts of destruction which over 
came them at Louvain. Throughout the 
morning they vigorously bombarded the 
cathedral itself. The damage done we- 
great, especially on the south side, wher 
stand the Archbishop's palace and the 
Salle des Rois. All these buildings were 
completely destroyed and set on fire by 
the shells, and the cathedral was hit se\ 
eral times, the explosions breaking what 
remained of the windows, ruining the 
outer carvings, and knocking off the 
heads of many gargoyles and large pieces 
of the old stonework. During this bom 
bardment the German wounded became 
almost mad with fear. They crawled be 
hind the great Gothic pillars for shelter, 
moaning piteously: and many who could 
move crawled up the staircases inside 


| the two towers to escape the flying glass 


and splinters. 
Now we come 

aster, which took 
afternoon at four o'clock, and which has 
wrought suchirreparable ruin. Thenorth- 
west tower has been under repair since 
May, 1913, and seaffolding had been 
placed almost to its highest summit. The 
following facts were related to me by the 
Abbé Chinot. who, together with the 
Archbishop of Rheims, Mons. Landreux, 
was alone in the building at the time 
Monsieur Chinot does not know to this 
dav how the scaffolding caught fire, be 
cause it ix on the west front, which was 
protected from the German shells by the 
south side of the cathedral, the guns be 
ing fired from a line east by southeast. 
fire shell must 


crowning dis 
on Saturday 


the 
place 


to 


He thinks a high-angle 
have come right over the top and landed 
on the seaffolding, or else that an in 














Muti, dtbacethrsisrsthdoenth 


shell, bursting in the 
in front, set tire to the dry wood Almost 
at the time another German shel] 
landed right on the northeast corner over 
the chancel, smashing one of the flying 
buttresses and setting fire to the wooden 
roof, which was old and dry as match 
Monsieur Chinot is of the opinion 
that had the Fire Brigade been present the 
flames might have been extinguished With 
out much difficulty. Unfortunately, the 
station close to the cathedral had already 
heen destroyed by a bursting shell, and 
the Fire Brigade were busy putting out 
conflagrations in other parts of the town. 


‘ able 
flammable square 


sale 


wood. 


Succoring the Fallen Foe 
"TCHE flames spread with awful ra- 
pidity. In a few minutes they 
mounted to the summit of the northwest 
tower and set fire to the roof, which was 
already burning at the east end. Boiling 
lead came pouring down, setting fire to 
the straw inside the cathedral on which 
the German prisoners were lying. Soon 
the entire cathedral was enveloped in 
flames and presented a majestic spec 
tacle. The charred remains of the scaf- 
folding came tumbling down from the 
northwest tower, falling with crashes 
into the street beneath. It seemed as if 
nothing could any part of the fa- 
mous building. The Germans, now having 
a splendid target, redoubled their fire. 
The scene inside was terrible. The Ger 
man wounded became panic-stricken and 
tried to escape when the straw inside 
caught fire. The Archbishop and Mon- 
sieur Chinot directed them to the north 
and dragged out those who were 
unable to move on mattresses. Here an 
angry crowd, furious at this wanton van 
dalism, had assembled. They shouted to 
the two heroic priests to let the barbari- 
perish, and threatened them with 
violence. The Archbishop and Monsieur 
Chinot placed themselves in front of the 


save 


door. 


nus 


terrified wounded, and protected them 
until an escort of French troops came 
up, when they were taken to a house 


some distance away. About fourteen of 
the wounded, not heeding the warning to 
leave by the north door, ran out of the 
door on the south side toward the burn- 
ing Archbishop’s palace and the Salle 
des Rois. Some eight or nine here were 
caught by the flames and burned to death. 
four or five more, probably 
panic-stricken that they did not realize 
what they were doing, ran out into the 
and apparently killed by 
the mob, who imagined them to be escap 
ing. By five o’clock the flames had burned 
themselves out, leaving the cathedral as 
I have endeavored to describe it. 

On the following day, Sunday, I went 
all over the still smoking ruins, accom- 
panied by the Abbé Chinot. The scene 
was one of awful desolation. We mounted 
the spiral staircase inside the southwest 
tower and climbed to the roof. We 
looked down on the burned corpses of the 
German soldiers inside. I saw the great 
bells in the north tower fallen and partly 
melted from the great heat. Thus perched 
some two hundred feet above the ground 
in this ruined temple, we suddenly heard 
the whistle of a shell which burst only 
twenty yards away. It was followed by 


Some so 


streets were 


another. We did not wait for a third, 
but rushed down the steps and out of 
the building, glad to escape from this 


awful scene 


The Non-Combatant Dead 
HE destruction of Rheims Cathedral 
will surely very high and 
honorable place among the great crimes 
of history. Notwithstanding the uni 
versal ery of execration which has arisen 
all over the civilized world at the damage 


occupy i 


inflicted on this venerable relic of less 
enlightened ages, the damage to the 
town of Rheims and the loss of life 
among the women and children has 
failed to arouse that indignation which 


they would otherwise have done. But let 
it not be forgotten that an area of build 
ings half a mile square has been com 
pletely destroyed by German shells, 
of the innocents who were living in per 
fect security two months ago under the 
very shadow of this monumental tribute 
to the Creator, at least five hundred went 
to join the gallant men who died resist 
ing the modern Attila in the broad plain 
outside the town. 


and 


Next week Collier's will print “ The Gate of 


Germany,” an article by Perceval Gibbon writ- 
ten at the Russian front. 
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Savages 
me on e Flow ot Putte 
“You ought to see,” she said “Don't The boy answered immediately 
vou think a boy ought to pay his mother’s After school Bill wanted me to play e P 
Jebts if he could?” Clarry wrigglea. duel,” he said, “and I wouldn’t, and Bill P ff »d / h ae ¢ d 
a rThen I want you to pay this one for vot mad, cause he'd told the fellows he rains— ul e UM eat an 
.’ she said. “I want you to promise was going to try for a record. The other ! 2 > ee ic ' : 
_ won't fight with Bill Redfield fellows were mad at me too, and Bill ° esee ufted Rice—is bringing 
Promise?” She held him with her eyes, said I was afraid to face fire, and I said JOY to millions. It Carries oceans of these 
looking at him not only as at a son, but anyone was a fool that ran chances of 1. . oP. } " } js -} 
as if he were 4 man or even a knight of — getting shot in the eye, and he said he dainties to the 1omes that find them out. 
old. There was only one way to escape might be a fool but that I was a coward.” . ° 
from those eves “Well—what did you say to that?” Countless people every morning are greeied 
“All rig wht, he said, “I promise.” “Nuthin. And then Bill said I was a ~ nm : " : . 2. . 
She quickly kissed him and let him go. coward again, and—well, anyway he hit | |] by these delights. And legions 
“It’s a good thing me and Bill ‘re me, and L wouldn't hit him back, and oo of children every night float 
friends,” he said as he swung away and then he wanted to fight, and I wouldn't | ‘ 7 .¥ . si 
cat down to fight.” a these bubble-like grains 
e table. . “Why not?” 4 4 
He had got asked his father, | | Redeye , , in milk. 
ten out of the and in spite oe ee. a? Are your folks among 
air-rifle affair the fact that he <y aA © iad ; 5 
pretty well was a dignified ‘ : \ them; If not, please 
But wouldn't barrister of forty f ‘ at i 
Bill raise a years, a delicate — * we w& » get one package 
holler when he ear, such as was ¥ 7 “se ” » ret it pet | 
couldn't have the boy’s at that *% ‘ ®) . “e ge itnow anc 
his other seven moment, could e nt ee Se learn how 
shots? Hehard hear a certain X we ~ ‘ 
ly blamed Bill hardness un N O h _ = much 
either. As for der the even oO t er i we x 
Clarry. neithe ness of his F d Lik "7 Ww t h e y 
his thoughts tones. oo Ss | e =~ ‘ wh miss 
nor Bill's “I—I de _ - * “se as 
troubles inter cided not to,” These ~~ ~ \ 
fered with the said Clarry “> a ~ ~ 
process of eat sae Were These foods are made , ws a ' 
ing. When he tears in his * > w ” ‘ 
had stowed voice, but not bya patent process invented ~ ¥ 
away his usual in his eyes. F > * . . ~ 
esty meal “Didn't you by Prof. Anderson. Every \ - ‘3 
. ‘ se - 0 , ‘ . ~ - v 
ge Ann pas iam food granule is blasted to pieces, } 44 ’ 
prepared meals father. so digestion can instantly act. FR * ¥.2 ™ of pw 
for Clarry and “Eee, [ pa. ° ar we ib 
allowed a few wanted to. The grains are thin and ‘ s 
per cent extra But I decided not s . : _ x 
lies pavente to.” porous, airy, fragile, crisp. re ? 
of the family His father swal The taste is like toasted nuts we ‘ . 
he extracted a os lowed hard, was . . ‘ i i . w ¥ 
pad of news A silent a few minutes, By no other method was J =4@ - 
paper from his we. __| and then said: “You ie ° od ( ‘ 
cap, threw it et needn't eat if you any grain ever made sO 1n- . ~ er j 
upon a chair don’t wish. But don't ot ee . . ; . . ‘ 
om went off to leave the house.” viting. And never so fit , el ; { 
school Mrs Hle drew the outline of a heart. Bill being an Clarry immediately for food 
Day saw him Jndian would, of course, shoot only from behind jushed back his f : 
no more until chair, left the room, You who don’t 
it was time for Een Then she had to and they heard his feet stumping up iets es 
ring the big dinner bell from the door the stairs serve them are Miss- 
step. When he appeared, it was not from Ilis father very soon gave over eating : , : . thic 
outdoors, but “hos the front stairs. He and retired to the sitting room, where he Ing delights W hic h 
was very quiet, depressed in fact. sat behind his newspaper. you never would 
“Where have you been?’ his mother Mrs. Day sat picking at a bone. She 2 JN" 
inquired could see, through the door, that het miss if you knew 
“My room,” he said reaching listlessly husband was no more able to read than } - 
for a cracker and slowly breaking little he had been to eat. Her own appetite them. 
pieces off from it into his soup. He whether Srom sympathetic action or lone 
watched each piece dissolve before liness, Was gone. She felt rather hollow. 
putting in the next, as if he were giving Some sort of anxiety was preying upon him. 
a possible goldfish every chance to come 
to the surface for it. YHE rose and came in to him. “I am 
“Anything wrong with the soup?” his WY afraid that you will think Clarence 
mother asked. acted as he did through—cowardice. But 
"Tsall right,” he said, taking a spoon it is not so.” she said, her face lighting up 
ful and pushing the plate away His with the thought of how devoted Clarence 
father secretly eyed him, but said noth had been to her. “He was really very 
ing. The telephone rang. Clarence, as brave.” 
though glad of a reprieve from eating, “Brave?” echoed her husband. “In 
got up to answer it what way?" 
“Yes?” he said. “Want who? Who's “He was,” she said again, nodding and 
this talking?’ Then he gritted his teeth managing to smile. “Don’t you think it 
and replied with a metallic attempt at was a very brave thing for him to make 
artificial sweetness: “Oh, all right!" and up his mind that he would not fight, and 
viciously hung up the receiver. then to stand by that decision even under 
very hard circumstances?” 
H® wis no sooner seated than the bell Her husband stared at her. “Say.” he 
rang again. This time Clarry kept said. “What do you know about this?’ 
on erushing his potato and paid no at Her height of spirit suddenly sank 
tention to it, but let his mother answet away, and she felt entirely empty, like 
it, “Who?’ she said. “Oh, youdid! Mrs a pupil before a master. Then she tried 
Who? Oh! What? Never mind the to regain her poise by sitting back 
rest, thank vou; I'll get all the informa against the edge of the reading table. 
tion I want from him.’ The mother and she told him of the promise she had 
hung up almost as viciously as had the extracted from Clarry. 








boy and took her place at the table 
It was some minutes before she in NCE he shot her a brief glance, then P f ] Wh 
quired suddenly but quietly: “Were the ( his eyes avoided hers, and he said uf eat, 10c 
boys chasing you?" nothing for several minutes after she had ° 
The father looked in surprise from one ceased. Then very gently, still without Puffed Rice, 15¢c 
































to the other. “No,” said the boy briefly. looking at her: “Don’t you ever do that ‘ 
“Mrs. Ellison says they were,” she re again.” And after a minute of silence Except in Extreme West 
turned with an accent of surprise, and “But it doesn’t seem to me that any boy 
paused, but got noanswer. “Were they?’ either he’s got a broad streak of yel ee . . , ; ee ae! _ . . 
itn” S wankia’t ren, Slow contd thes low, ox chee fh ee Gene Giemetenbieie Serve with sugar and cream or mixed with fruit. 
chase me when I wouldn't run?” than you have any idea. T'll give him Or like crackers in bowls of milk. You will find 
“What was the matter?” she inquired the benefit of the doubt.” He went to : : . ) ie i .: ae ‘ 
: . - - > . a¢* > >< ae ) 
“Nes mention” the foot of the statve, mpelte Clasence’s them food confections. Try each kind each of the 
Mr. Day sensed a certain hostility in hame, and resumed his seat. Clarence three and see which kind you like pest. 
the attitude of the boy toward his appeared. “There’s a piece of steak on 7 
mother, and thought it wise to step in my plate about your size,” said his h if 
himself. “What's the trouble?” he asked father. “Eat it.” e uaker a S mpany 
reaching for a slice of bread. Clarence carefully removed the meat 
; Sole Makers 
‘e Bros ieee aan | 
| 
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to his own plate, sat down, and forced cap on the hook. The staircase shook 
himself, as per order, to eat. It was an as the boy clutched at the banister 
effort, but the first few bites developed “Hey! Come back here!” the lawyer 
the rudiments of an appetite. He put shouted quickly. : 
each morsel in slowly, and then chewed The boy stopped obediently and came 
determinedly, gazing straight ahead. His back. He stood in the door while his 
mother came and sat down again at her one good eye quickly took in the fact 
place opposite him. “I wouldn't take it that his mother was not there, then his 





so hard, Clarence,” she said. 

Bhp reg: this indignity he almost burst 
into tears, but he steeled himself in 

time. “You're a woman,” he said. Into the 

word he put the meaning of “know noth 


ing,” and weakling, and oppressor. It was 


embarrassment fell away and he entered 
trying to smile at his father. His face 
was very much changed, his lips were 
much larger and one eye much smaller 
than usual, and his two cheeks were not 
mates. Iiven his vaguely 
changed, as if in prophecy of its future 
lines, or lines. But the eye and 


nose seemed 


loss of 


the worst rebuke she had ever received. 
She could not bear that her boy should a half which were visible were full of 
call her What had he called her? light, and did not shrink from his 
Wi a4 Only a woman. She gulped. father’s. That gentleman clenched his 
Ease of cleanin “If that Willy Redfield hits you again,” own fists with the desire to visit stil 


another exclusive S. & W. feature 


You can open up the Smith & Wesson Automatic for easy cleaning in 
less than one second, and without removing a single part, not evena 
screw. Simply pull out the trigger guard as shown above, and barrel 
and bolt locking mechanism are readily accessible. The gun remainsa 
unit—nothing to get lost. 











she said, “and—and you think you can 
whip him, then you hit him back.” She 
felt that she was a martyr in giving up 
her hold on her boy, and that she was 
surrendering also part of the nobility 
of his character. 

Clarry stopped in the middle of a chew 


more punishment upon the lunatic before 
him and then with a sudden fierce wish 
to have hold of the other boy who had 
done it. Still he said nothing. Neither 
did the boy. “Well!” shouted the father 
with such sudden loudness that the boy 
jumped—but kept silent. Mr. Day sur- 


: : }and stared at her. “You mean he rendered. “How did it come out, you 
; hd : | said, and lowered his voice. “You give Young pest?” he asked. 
nl esson me back my promise?’ She nodded. : 
; Clarry dropped his knife and fork and LARRY tried to grin. “They stopped 
: .. pushed back his chair without a word. us, he said. 
u oma Lc© He was into the room after his cap and His father made another visual ex- 
It's doubly safe | out again before his father could look yee a i aaa “They did?” he 
i |up. “Hey, Clarence!” he shouted after queried, “Why? 
Fundamentally different him, and there was a glad ring in his “We couldn't fight no more,” answered 
You can't discharge this gun unintentionally. ‘The automatic safety | voice. “Did you eat all that meat?” Clarence. " “We wuz"—or he tried to 
under the trigger guard is operated by the midd/e finger, not by the “Naw!” said Clarry, stopping with the Say “wuz,” but could only produce “wub,” 
j trigger finger, zo¢ by the pressure of the hand in grasping the butt. And | screen door wide open. “I don’t want it. S° changed to a correct grammar because 
i when the gun is not in use, you can lock the entire mechanism by Let me off from the rest of it, please.” it happened to be pronounceable “We 
| means of the zex-automatic safety on the rear of stock. “Where you going?’ were both winded. 
' Other important features, found in zo other automatic, are the do/t oe a nt -¥ os hole,” Bgl 7 pene: 
' spee catch : akes “ies sv: S. oY W. mechanica eek | shoutes arry and was off up the street, BU , . 
cities: sal tie spevia! aM Oia pecans tote the eeosohe | while his father chuckled and noticed “What did you say to him?" 
i vg * ) : ! os for the first time that the headline “Nuthin, I guess. Just started.” The 
and possible danger of using cheap or unsuitable ammunition. i ‘ 1 - - . ‘ge . 
or mevetar , ‘ 4 é ; : | toward which his eyes were directed be- boy was fidgeting a little, but his father’s 
~enetn oF You need an automatic pistol. You should investigate longed to an article which he had read next remark brought back all the happi- 
f 3 the Smith & Wesson before buying. Ask your dealer | through at noon ness to his eve. “Better get a piece of 
i shout tecertay. beefsteak for that eye,” the barrister said. 
g Write for free booklet giving full details RS. DAY sat at her place doing Got one, said Clarry, triumphantly 
a nothing. Finally she stood up and tapping the side pocket of his coat. 
; SMITH & WESSON, 780 Stockbridge St., Springfield, Mass. |ecame in to him. He looked up and “Took it off so the neighbors wouldn't 
: chuckled once more with a smile. “I'd see the white rag. Bill’s got one too. 
For over 50 years makers of Superior Revolvers | like to see that fight.” he confided to her. “Off the same steak, I suppose?” 
= There was reproach in her brown eyes. “Huh? I dunno. The fellows chipped 
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“T don't understand you at all,” she said. 


saying: ‘She’s a woman!’ Do you think 


he'll win?” 


in to buy it.” 


| He looked at her seriously. “Better take a bath,” said his father 

. — a “Oh, I know what you are saying to shivering a little and resuming his book, 
+ ini a . ooo - ° ” 
baie al yourself.” she said bitterly. “You're “(io to bed. Here’s your mother. 


“Don’t need one. I been swimming 
with Bill and the bunch,” said Clarry as 


“T don’t know,” he answered. ia) he vanished from sight. “G’night!” he 
doesn’t make any difference who wins. called chummily, and after one bump of 
O THE | The important thing is that they should miscalculation against the stairs, was 
| fight. You see,” he went on gently, “if heard no more, 
you hadn't interfered with him in the 
first place, he would have sassed Bill tit N RS. DAY entered rather subduedly. 
for tat, and there wouldn't have been 4 “Is Clarry in yet?” she asked. 
ALIFORNIA any fight; for after all a fight is work “Yes, he came in—some time ago,” her 
and boys are lazy.” husband answered equivocally without 
“I'm miserable enough without your looking up from his book. 
blaming it all on me.” she said, and “Is he hurt?” 
kx went out to visit at a neighbor's. He “They stopped the fight,” he told her. 
POSITIONS was rather glad she was gone, exchanged All her dejection fell away. “Oh!” she 
| his newspaper for a book, and sat down said. “I knew there must be some kind- 
It’ d f ] ——_ to read in earnest. ness even in a gang ot rough boys. 
ts a wondertu trip At nine o’clock Clarry, with jubilant They all have mothers. And she sat 
; but slightly uneven cudgelings of his down and sewed peacefully for the rest 
that marvelous at ted shoes up the ste ps, threw open the door of the evening. Her husband took refuge 
through the golden and entered the hall in his usual care- deep in his book—what was the use of 
: : > | less fashion, except that the keenly lis- spoiling her night’s sleep?—and smiled 
southwest, famed for its => |tening ear of his father detected the oceasionally to himself with memories 
necessity of two attempts to hang his which were not memories of her. 
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traditions, scenery, cli- 
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the luxurious 


SUNSET LIMITED 


Every Day—No Extra Fare 


Southern Pacific—Sunset Route 


“The Exposition Line—1915”’ 


New Orleans—Los Angeles—San Diego—San Francisco 


Oil burning locomotives and rock ballasted roadbed, permitting open windows 


all the way—no smoke, no dust, no cinders. 
Pullman equipment. 


Electric block 
Through Dining and Observation Cars. 


signals. Super! 


: , , 
Choice of water or rail routes to New Orleans; luxurious steamships from New 


York Wednesday and Saturday; 


return routes. 


NEW YORK CITY 
366 Broadway 





Round trip tickets at reduced 
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War! War! War! But Collier's 


Everywhere ! 


By 
WALTER CAMP 


Reuterdahl is drawing submarines somewhere off Helgoland, 

Gibbon’s watching Russians in the heart of grim Poland, 

Needham’s culling paragraphs while walking on the Strand, 
War, War, War, it’s Collier’s 


Everywhere ! 


O’Connor’s studying Kitchener as that chieftain does his staff, 

Burgess is prying lid in Paris for his customary laugh, 

Ruhl is fighting Germans at the front in Joffre’s behalf, 
War, War, War, it’s Collier’s 


Everywhere! 


Lynch is helping Belgians harass the German rear, 

Washburn through Galicia is seeing Austria’s fear, 

Fortescue is helping French o’er Belgian shed a tear, 
War, War, War, it’s Collier’s 


Everywhere ! 


NOTE: Mr. Camp takes sole responsibility for the poetry. 


We 


Agencies all over the United States, Mexico, Cuba, Europe. merely indorse the sentiments.—Editor 
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“‘Biltwel Six” @ 1 59 : 


The new type quality 
“Six” of real value 





The “Six” that was Tried by Jury 


After our engineers had said “The new ‘Biltwel Six’ is the best Velie can build,” we called in a 


jury of automobile experts. ‘They tested the car in every detail—their verdict was, “The final 
development of the ‘Light Six.” ‘The public has approved their decision. 


61 New Important Features Body of Distinctive Beauty 


“ ° on « » 
Here we excel. Distinctive” is the verdict 
applied by the big jury of buyers. 


These were selected by our jury of experts 
as high evidences of quality. Automobile 
owners are recognizing their importance. Tapering upholstery, high sides, clear running 
boards, gasoline tank at the rear, curved radiator 
—these are a few features adding to beauty in 
this definite-value car. 


So there are “61 reasons why” for this 
remarkable car. 
One is the Hotchkiss Drive System. 


Driving power is carried to chassis without 


Advanced Mechanical Design 


Automobile owners have set their approval on 
the mechanical design of this new “Velie.” 


the usual shocks. 

Another is remarkable room in the driver’s 
seat. More than in any other “Light Six” 
we know of. 

‘The ‘Timken rear axle 
spiral driving gear, is a big advantage. 


On the small bore, long stroke motor; the unit 


with power plant; the tubular drive shaft. 


noiseless 





This 


There is no offset in the chassis frame. 
adds 25% to the strength of the car. 


Automatic control of the ignition is an- INTERIOR VELIE COUPE 


equally im- 


other. There are 57 more 


portant. 


It is features like this that give the car its name 
“ . , 
Biltwel.’ ; ; 
Five-passenger Touring, 
Two-passenger Roadster, . 


; $1595 


The most acceptable type of 
motor car for professional men. 
Open in fine weather,completely 
enclosed in inclement weather. 

Write for details. 








Price Coupe 


$1850 


Six-passenger Touring, . 


- $1645 


Our Economy Car 





Experienced buyers want an economical car, so the 
“Light Six” is the thing. 

And the Velie “Light Six”’ is true to its type—w eight is 
3150 pounds, backed up by tremendous strength— and 
there is big power. 

Low tire cost comes from light weight, easy riding and 


the action of the drive system. 


Unusual Specifications 
40 Real horse-power; 124-inch wheelbase; 34x4-inch 


tires on the five-passenger; 35x412-inch on the six-passen- 
ger; non-skid rear tires regular; 52-inch rear springs; 40- 
inch front springs; Gray & Davis starting and lighting. 


Velie 


Extra deep front seats. 
tnd 


“BILTWEL SIX” COUPE 


61 Big Advantages Found in Combination Only in the 


Short turning radius 
oR ’ } 


Hotchkiss type of drive. Tubular propeller shaft Muffler cutout. 





No strut rods Spicer universal join Gasoline gauge t pedals lless demountable rims 

No torque arms F. & S. annular bearings in transmis Double acting foot brake Cow! lamp Horn button in center steering 

Timken axles sion, Hot-air intake through cylinders Inspection lamp operated from cowl whee 

Spiral be: el drive gear in rear axle Junction Boxes for easy inspection of 20 gallon gasoline tank Ventilating rain-vision wind-shield Lighting circuit fused : 

Special Stromberg carburetor wiring Rocking gear shift lever Wind-shield support fastened to body Any combination of lights controlled 

Dash adjustment of carburetor All electric wiring in metal conduits Double bulb headlights sills from dash 

Automatic advance of ignition ( ealed headlight wiring Single prop headlight supports Extra tire carrier at rear Dash light and tail light in series. 

Auxiliary battery for emergen Power tire pum] Radiator blending with body Clear r ning ard St ae pace under front and rear 

Reversing current switch Vacuum feed with gasoline tank at Ventilated engine hood oO man top fast d-shi 

Pressed steel oil case rear. Rear springs set adjacent to wheels ( ealed do hi handle pun 

Aluminum crank case Self lubricating bushings in steering gear 25% increase in axle strengtl ( 1uine leather uph ic hood 

Phosphor bronze and babbitt lined crank Self lubricating bushings in pedal shafts No offset in frame side mem bers. Leather covering f t seat. ases in front doors. 
shaft bearings and brake rocker shafts Front springs inside frame Crowned fender Radiator mud apron 


Write for new Booklet, ‘‘61 Reasons Why”’ 


Velie Motor Vehicle Company, Moline, Illinois, U.S. A. 
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SAVE YOUR EYES! 


| Everything depends upon your eyes. Your eyes are 

| your most valuable possession—save them. Here is the 
very lamp you have been wishing for to prevent eye- 
strain and to preserve your sight. 


The ‘““‘WALLACE” ("s") 


Portable Electric Lamp 


For Home, Office and Travel. 
lhe lamp with a hundred uses. 


Stands, Hangs, Clamps 
or Sticks ANY PLACE 


and ANY le you put it. 





For Reading in Bed. 
Lamp clamped to bed-rod. 














Price 








$2 The handiest lamp in the world, because 
be you can place itanywhere (either standing, 
Paeoet hanging, clamped, or stuck by its suction 
Post cup) and it will stay wherever you put it, 
prepaid in any position desired, and concentrate 


its light exactly where 
you want light— al- 
' ways keeping your 
/ eyes in the shadow 
and resting and sav- 
ing them from strain. 

Concealed in base 
(4) is automatic clamp (5) for fastening lamp to any part 
of a desk, chair, bed-rod, dressing table, etc.——‘‘iron grip"’ 
rubber suction cup (6) for sticking to mirror, window- 
pane, or any non-porous surface—spring (5) for hanging 
lamp anywhere—ten feet of silk extension cord (2) and 
patent plug which connects with any electric fixture. 
Shade (1) and soc- 
ket (3) fit any size 
or shape bulb 
Shade and bulb tilt 
to any angle you 
desire. Lamp is handsomely and durably made of 
high-grade brass, beautifully nickeled. Weighs 
about a pound. Can be folded into a top-like ball 
and carried ina grip when traveling. (‘See cut.) The 
greatest lamp ever made for the tourist and traveler 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
—10 Days’ FREE Trial 


We want you to try this lamp once used you'll 
never be without it. Write your name and address 
on the margin of this ad, tear out, pin a §2 bill 
your personal check, or a money order) to it and 
mail to us, and a “WALLACE” will be sent you, 
by parcel post, prepaid. Use it 10 days and if not entirely sat- 
isfied, return it and we will promnptly refund your money 

Saving your eye-sight is worth twenty times $2 

Write now, before you forget it 


C. W. Wallace Novelty Co. *ssisi.."* 


18-20 East 4ist Street, New York 
Big Opportunity for Agents Must be hustlers with 


selling experience, and 
enough capital te carry stock required. Write for proposition and proof. 





For Toilet Uses. 
Floods figure with light. 


ready t 
be twisted to any angle 


| Lamp standing 
| 
| 





Perfect Shaving Lamp 
Attached to mirror by suction cup 





Ready for folding up 








Folded when not in use,or fo traveling 

















| Samuel Hopkins Adams 


| author of the patent medicine articles in 


Dont Throw Away 
Collier's Weekly that led to the passage 


Your Worn Tires” Collier's, Weekly that jled to the passage 


For over three years European his unequalled knowledge of the patent 
motorists have been getting from medicine trade and American newspapers, 
10,000 to 15,000 miles out of their and worked it into a novel that will cause 
tires by “half-soling’ them with Steel a country-wide sensation. 

Studded Treads 

In eight months over 20,000 American 
motorists have followed their example THE CLARION 
and are saving $50.00 to .00 a year 

is a big, vital, absorbing story of an honest 
newspaper's fight for success, interwoven 
with the most amazing inside picture of 


in tire expense. 
newspaper methods and morals ever put 


H withouta 
We Ship On Approval *..: 320.52 
into a novel Rich in humor, brimming 


pr express and let you be the judge. 
able Treads double the life of your 
tires and are sold under a signed guar- with life, it will hold you from the first 
page to the last, and you will put it down 
convinced that it is 


antee for 5,000 miles without puncture. 
ONE OF THE BIGGEST NOVELS 


Applied in your garage in 2 minutes, 
onmierec to motor 
Special Discount ists in new territory 
OF RECENT YEARS 
Buy it to-day 








on first shipment direct from factory. 
A postal will get full information and sample with- 
in a week. State size of tires. Don't wait—write today. 
THE COLORADO TIRE & LEATHER Co. 
129 Karpen Bidg., Chicago. 1329 Acoma 


. t., ° 


$1.35 at all bookstores 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 4a Park St., Boston 














There could be no Check Raising if everybody used 


PEERLESS CHECK WRITERS 


perhaps they won't; but 
$15,000,000 was lost last year through check raising and forgery 
You see, it does happen, and you should insure yourself against the 










You do not expect yours to be raised; 


possible loss of money. Business judgment demands it; get check 
protection that is safe, economical and sure—"' Protection to the Penny. 
Send now for Peerless literature and samples showing how 
easy checks are to raise. Simply say: “Send 15 Checks. 


Originators of Exact Protection) Rochester, N. Y 


Peerless Check Prote 


LAWrre 


Read our 80-page book before enrolling for any law course.9 
fai how to judge the claims of correspondence veoaren.9 
also explains the American Sehool’s simple new method of 
home law instruction. Prepared by 56 of America’s greatest 
legal authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than 
any other correspondence law course. 13 volume Law 
Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished free. 
Don't fail to investigate before taking up the study of law. 
Send postal today for your free book 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2367, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U.S.A. 





ting Comoany 








11,572-Word 


Business Book Free 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illustrated 
11,572-word Business Booklet which tells how priceless 
Business Experience, squeezed from the lives of 173 big 
broad , brainy business men, may be made yours—yours to 
boost your salary, toincrease your profits, Thisfree book deals with 
—How to manage a business 

—How to sell goods 

—How to get money by mail 
How to buy at rock-bottom 
—How to collect money 
How to stop cost leaks 
How to train anu handle men 

How to get and hold a position 

How to aivertice business 

How to devise office methods 
ou to Bhan ay involves yo ' 











Sending for this free book binds y 
obligation; yet it may be the means of starting you on a br 
career. Sarely you will not deny yourse if this privilege, whe 


pa A Fortune to the Inventor — 
who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of the 











? volves only the risk of a por ae penny! Simp! ay, “Send on 
book we send for 6 cen + postage. Write us at once. 11,572-word Booklet Send 
BS. SAB LACEY, Dept. 4 WASHINGTOS, D.C. A.W. Shaw Co., Dept. K5,Wabash Ave. & Madison St., Chicago 











Eve, with Adam’s Assistance 


Continued from page 13 


“Why, 
I exclaimed. It 
popped out before 

He laughed the goodliest laugh. 
you, and the same to you,” he said 


surely you don't belong here!” 
was dreadful, but it 
I knew it was going to. 
‘Thank 


HEN Sonia appeared Our trunks 
were still in the middle of Main 
| Street where the Dinkey man had left 





| have been deso 





| had a tiny bit of 





them. He said he was too tired to wheel 
them in. So she still had on her traveling 
suit. She was whiter than I'd ever seen 
her and had dark rings under her eyes, but 
it just made her lock more beautiful. She 
stopped short when she saw him, like she 
had that day she first saw us. Then she 
held out her 


sending to Portland to get one as a pres 
ent for me, but Sonia wouldn’t hear of it 
Just as things were getting desperate 
Tess heard that there was a piano in the 
rich man’s house. We had heard all 
about the rich man. You don't live in 
Divide towns very long and not hear all 
about everybody. He was rich as Cresys 
whoever that is, and stingy and mean as 
the old Seratch. The grocer said he had 
several million dollars and he made his 
own daughter work in the telegraph office 
and pay board. Well, what does Tess 
do but waltz right up to him, big as life 
and twice as natural, and ask to rent 
the piano. That's She got it, and 

that’s Tess, too. 


Tess. 





hands the She said he 
same way, and would have 
laughed and rented his false 
said: teeth, she 

“Here? Of knew, for a dol 


all places in 
the great big 
world—” 

He grabbed 
her hands and 
butted right 
in, and seemed 
to forget me 
standing there. 

“Sonia, my 
dearest! It 
was wicked, 
cruel, to leave 
as youdid with 
out a word to 
any of us. I 
thought I had 
lost you! I 





late. I was on 
the train yes 
terday and saw 
you as we 
passed I got 
off at the next 

| 


| 


Jane: 
didn’t hurt myself !”’ 





“It’s all right, 


Pasa - : | tled, 


lar and a half 
a month. That 
was silly, for 
no one wanted 
his false teeth. 

Sonia sent to 
Portland for 
curtains; she 
said the rest 
might be lux 
uries, but cur 


tains were an 
absolute neces 
sity to keep 
the native pop 
ulation from 
staring in, 
and she was 
quite right. 

So there we 
were all set 


with Rob 
erta to cook 
and Sonia to 
play and a 


mum; I 


station and well to keep 
came back. a — —— — the butter in 
Darling—” Pops didn't 

But here Sonia did some butting in on show up, of course Every letter he 
her own hook. She pulled her hands expected to cross the Rubicon there 
away and stamped her feet. and start home the next week, but he 

“Hush! Let me speak. I am mat didn’t. When he heard about the Mayor's 


riel—married to a man I love—to Rob 
ert Howard. You have no right—you 
never have had the right 

Well, I didn’t want to, but I saw it 
was up to me to vamoose the ranch 

DON’T know what happened then, of 

course, but I guess Sonia fixed it so he’d 
cut out the darling talk. Roberta thought 
she should have sent him right away, but 
I didn’t blame her for not: he 
handsome and jolly. Anyhow she didn't 
send him, or, at least, he didn’t go. He 
stayed on living at that awful hotel and 
we went to live in the Mayor’s house. 


was so 


You see, Tess and Sonia heard of a 
poor widow woman who was going to 
leave town and then went and burgled 


her out of her furniture for three dol 
lars a month. It wasn’t much—she just 
a three-roomed house 
but it was a bed and a bed lounge and 
a cookstove and dishes and five chairs 
and one bureau and a carpet and two 
lamps. The whole kit and caboodle 
wouldn't have furnished the hall in the 
Mayor’s house full up, but it was better 
than the hotel. 
There were fifteen rooms in the 
Mayor's house, each big as all outdoors 
excepting one little ducky room right off 
Sonia’s and bedroom It had a 
fireplace in it, and we put the carpet and 
the bureau and the rocking-chair in 
there and called it Sonia’s boudoir. 
took chalk and wrote the names of the 


l'ess’s 


less 


other rooms on their floors: “Library,” 
“Drawing Room,” “Reception Hall,’ 
“Den,” “Music Room,” like that It 


seemed very silly, but it amused Sonia, 


so it was all right 

HERE wasn't anything but boxes or 

trunks in any of those rooms but the 
“Music Room”: the piano was in that 
We had an awful time about that piano 
I guess I’ve forgotten to mention Sonia’s 
playing, and TI don’t see how I could have, 
for it is as much a part of her as her 
hands are. She doesn’t play sounds, she 
feelings. It is wonderful. She 
without a piano. She said 
along without her meals 


plays 
couldn't live 
she might get 


but she could not get along without her 
musik Mr. Comyns (that was the white 
serge man’s name—Anthony Allingham 
Comyns—some name!) was strong for 


veered 





house he wrote and was glad we 
were so comfortably quartered, but re 
gretted that we hadn't been able to get 
a furnished house He said the whole 
native population would call, and that, 
as men would be coming from the East 
to investigate the mine, he would be 
sorry to have the general impression 
abounding in the town that we were dirt 
poor, 

But we had already thought of that, 
of course, and the whole native popula 
tion had already called. Sonia had been 
so lovely to them and said it was such 
a shame to sit in the house such warm 
shouldn't they stay out 
Comyns had made 
hammocks, 


weather, and 
under the trees? Mr. 


me a present of some peachy 


and, though everybody was fairly burst 
ing to get just one peek inside the house, 
they stayed out under the trees They 
tried all different hours of the day and 
night, but they couldn't effect an en 
trance. Sonia could have made them 
think it was nicer to sit in the cellar if 


she had tried 

S” we stood it through June and July 
& We didn’t just stand it either, we 
rather enjoyed it. The thermometer was 
anywhere between 99 and 104 most of the 
time, but there wasn’t much to do in the 


housework line and we just lonfed 
around in the yard and read Mr. Comyn’s 
hooks. He sent to Portland for them by 
the crate, I think 

Then August came, of course, after 


Well, in August it got 
hotter and our money began to give out, 
but that wasn't the worst the dust 
storms set in. A dust storm is a Chinook 
wind that is so hot it blisters your face, 
blowing dust and sagebrush so thick 
you can't see across the street The sun 
looks like a dull red ball, and you have 


June and July 


to shut all the windows and doors tight, 
and then the dust gets in until it grits in 
your teeth 

First dust storm Tess braved it and 
ran up to the post office for Roberta's 
letter. She came home looking like a 


used-up feather duster and said that the 


postmaster said they usually had about 
three a week all during August. “And 
now.” she finished up, “I ask it, belleve 


ne, aS one per fect gentleman to another ;, 


(we used to know a man who said tha 


t) 
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they must all know we haven’t any fur The famed GEM DAMASKEENE! 


niture, none has come on the Dinkey, and 
| they'd be sure to be watching. Still—it 
Was hice to keep them in doubt—’ 

“Let them in! Nonsense!” interrupted 
Sonia, “that is out of the question—now. 
| You see’’—and she kind of smiled out of 

the corners of her eyes in a way she has 

“that Dinkey man was—well, open to 

persuasion. I gave him five dollars one 

evening, and—it is odd you girls hadn't 

| noticed—he and his son had just brought 

A good appearance | us a whole load of furniture from Port 
for less money land late the night before.” 


WILL confess that jarred us. Fooling 

seemed like one thing and—fibbing 
and bribing like another, you see. 

silent personality. Before you “Stumped!” moaned Tess, and then, 

. - when nobody answered : “Quotations con 

ave even spoken, they announce ; , iggy 4 

have eve I , cerning tangled webs are now in order. 


the kind of man you are. “I don’t see how we can—” Roberta 


¢ 
“what are we going to do about the na 
| tive population 2 Jack Sprat, tho’ very fat, 
“Well,” began Roberta, “if they come . 
we'll just have to let them in. I Mrecanes Was always shaved quite clean. 4 
| it doesn’t matter so much, anyway, for The reason was he always used 





A man never looks better than 
hisclothes. Your clothes are your 





Let it prove its worth to you 


Pay a dollar fora GEM DAMASKEENE 
RAZOR at any good dealer's —try shaving 


Young men, in particular, re- started. : 
alize this. Uhey are keen judges “Can! Why, woman—the honor of the 


i ; family is at stake!” That from Tess, of 
of value. [hat is why they like causes. ’ 





to wear Styleplus Clothes—the Then, after an interval of prolonged sated =p Ip i : 
clothes that convey the silent silence and deep thinking on the part of with it ten days- if it’s not a marvel in quick, 


message of quality—the clothes all present, Tess jumped down from the 
a r balustrade of the reception hall steps 


that give style and distinction to ieee. alam tei tennis ales : 
\ ‘re she hi en sitting and clapped to your dealer é 
any man at the price which all her hands: “I have it. My old golf coat J ; ov abel ee vinaed 
——we stand behind the dealer. 


can pay. is no good—”" 
| | “Your golf coat!’ exclaimed Roberta 

buys the complete GEM 

$ DAMASKEENE. Razor 

Outht in genuine leather 

case, together with 7 GEM 


in disgust, for, of course, none of us had 
< followed Tess: so often we can’t. 
_—— 
owe DAMASKEENE Blades 
and extra stropping handles 


“Cut up golf coat, hang out; red flag, 
ALL LIVE DEALERS 


clean and remarkably easy shaving, return it 
















natives rout,’ said Tess, trying to be 
funny and make poetry. But then she | 
settled down and explained, and it did 
seem like a pretty good plan. 

Like the Japanese soldiers, we all prof 


St | | fered ourselves to be it, but finally, after 
y ep us I acted up about it, they let me. I didn’t 
C] th mind staying indoors anyway, and I Knew 


it would mean extra service and gratitude. 
“The same price the world over” 











GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 


Incorporated 


NEW YORK 


CANADIAN BRANCH : 591 ST. CATHERINE ST., W., MONTREAL 


meee mass osacevense Mr. Comyns spread the news that he 
was a doctor, so he came just the same, 
and we didn’t have to have the native one. 
Sonia insisted on being my nurse, said 
| she wasn't going to let all the sacrificing 


- : , . come from our branch of the family, so 
hey are the New Kind of Clothe : -? 
Phe; E the other girls, who were supposed to be : — 


for men who want the most for their et ‘ > 
living in another part of the house, could 


oo = = 
money. If you have not seen Style- b )) The U ° . f Chi 
plus, you are not acquainted with get out when the be anted to. It wouldn't niversity 0 cago 
: have worked in a bigger town, the girls in additi sd 
said, but the natives weren't at all clever, HOME anak pe seh A mm 
and there wasn’t any board of health. tion by correspondence. 
, For detailed in- Y 
6 eer is no use talking, those scar formation addrese f 
This is because we have specialized let-fever Divide days were pretty | d_ 23d Year U.ofC.(Div. A)Chicago.[II. ™>=!! Tow [f 
and concentrated on this one suit and | bad for all of us. Things were goin === - : —— A 


overcoat, presenting usique values at bum in the East, and even dear, cheerful 
the unique standard price—$17 Visit Pops began to write bluish-toned letters: 





Styleplus suits and overcoats are 
for all men and for all occasions 























ook and wear like diamonds. Brilliancy guaran- 
teed forever. Stand file, acid and fire like diamonds. 
Have no paste, foil or backing. Sct only in 14 karat 
solid gold mountings. About 1-30th the price of 
diamonds. A marvelous synthetic gem—will cut 
glass. Guaranteed not an imitation, 
and tocontain no glass. Sent C.0.D. 
subject toexamination. Write today for 
our 4 color catalog DeLuxe, it’s free, 












your richest opportunity in buying 
clothes 


Styleplus save $3 to $8! 

























mt 


PE UEC UL ee 
: 








the ONE Styleplus Store in your and the dust storms kept up; and Sonia 
town and learn your lesson ! began to wear Roberta’s kitchen aprons UNCENSORED 
Style+-all wool fabrics+ perfect over her pretty dresses to save them, 
fit+expert workmanship + guaran- which shows how desperate she was. 
teed wear. Then the men came from back East to WAR ARTICLES 
Every Genuine Styleplus has our Label in the look at the mine. Mr. Dayton took them 
Coat, our Ticket on the Sleeve, and our Guarantee to see it. and he wouldn't tell us much - : 
im the Pocket COLLIER § Is printing war arti les such as no newspaper can 


they had to say. Pops regretted the scar 


5 bey * ~tlbelg yaa Clothes for All Men let fever awfully then, for he had been so give vou. ‘They are being mailed us in such a way as to escape 
eager for Sonia to meet the men and talk the censor 
HENRY SONNEBORN & CO. with them. He regretted the scarlet 
Founded 1849 fever all along, same as Roberta did, but The November issues will contain stirring articles by Percival 
Baltimore, Md. what was there to do? Gibbon, Will Irwin, Ashmead Bartlett, Arthur Ruhl, Stanley 


The day they left for back East again 
was an especially bad dust storm. Id 
———_—_—— gone into the closet off Sonia’s boudoir 
to sit among her clothes. I did that all 





Washburn, and Gelett Burgess. 


THE FALL OF ANTWERP 

















the time when I thought no one would Especially interesting will be this article by Arthur Ruhl who 
4° DOWN ee. SS i ee I til the last gun was fired and retreated with the 
‘ ‘ ‘ y re I > ie é e a etreate > 
stories in there, rubbing my cheeks ees there until tHe wa c 
FREE TRIAL against -the satins and velvets and furs, Belgian army. 
$l or more down, acco-ding to size and and smelling them. They didn't smell | 
style, enables you to play billiards and +1 ante @ . : ’ > ike ; | 1] | » 
tel on a Busrowes SORES ol aume earn like flowers ; they a smell - any ALSO IN NOVEMBER there will be twelve brilliant short 
Smai;_mount each month. Prices from $15 thing in the world but Just Sonlas | stories. Mark Sullivan’s editorials and political comment, sports by 
up. Fu equipment of Balls,Cues, etc.. free clothes, but I believe if diamonds had a | ’ 








Grantland Rice, war pictures and a football story by Herbert Reed. 





Sizes range up to 4'> x9 ft. (standard 











=) nid Brit bd Ba ar’ | perfume it would be just like that. | 
Sonia was lying down with a headache. 
U R ROW E S The other girls were bathing Shaw and 


Ibsen in the library and were damp and 





It is the aim of COLLIER’S to reflect impartially the best con- 
temporary thought; and, on its own behalf, to speak fearlessly 
















Home Billiard Table frowzy, so when Mr. Comyns came Sonia oil J wii. eo san’ , 
is adapted for expert play and home got up and went to the door. They went without part sanship on all sg affecting - pews . MM = 
practice. Portable used is any into the music room and Sonia began to fare. It aims, furthermore, to present, in text and picture, the 
apy tien cane. play; not like I'd ever heard her play panorama of the week; to print the representative work cf 
Quickly set side—re juires almost no before. It started out by squeezing your present-day writers and artists: and above all to keep alwavs 
room when not in use throat till it ached, and then it made you before its readers a high, sane, and cheerful ideal of American 
Send for Illustrated Catalog want to get up and dance and dance : x 
explaining free woe oer with prices until you were tired, and laugh, and ery citizenship. 
tern of payment and testimonials } = rice over aro ne . , 
yt ena 2 onmaemaan iy, Bagr th ay: Het oe Seer Send us $2.50 and we'l! send you COLE!IER’S for 52 weeks. 
(D 602 Contre .- ua = HEN I heard them coming into the y 
; ord Tat boudoir. The shades were drawn N ame 





down to keep the dust out, and I heard 

Sonia say: “Don’t raise them, I—I can't 

stand the ugliness of things to-day.” 
Bang! Right out of a clear sky, what 

EAS a Manu” | does Mr. Comyns say but 

ee he 
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Town and Stat 
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Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


Better Days 


‘ Pettijohn’s for breakfast means a 
better day. Countless people, for 
20 years, have known this. 


That's due to the bran. 
Pettijohn’s is really whole wheat 


—whole soft rolled wheat with the 
| bran. It supplies the needed rough- 


age which you rarely get. You nearly 
always find it on a diet list. 


Besides that, the food is delicious. 
The process brings out a new flavor. 
You'll like it. Rarely has a cereal 
held its users like these flakes of 
Pettijohn. 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. We will 
send one package by parcel post, and try to 
arrange for your future supplies. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 
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J” High-Grade MUSIC ROLLS 


45% to 30% saved on regular prices; 
choice of over 2000 Popular, Classic 
and Operatic Selections; famous 
for exquisite tone arrangement. 
Get our 


Money-Saving Prices 

write NOW, 

eptionally 
Station C. 







in 88-page FREE Catalog 
save money; service exc 
prompt. 











$.D. Consumers Music Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 

















Don’t Buy Half 


a Motorcycle 


To make your motorcycle a 24- 
hour servant, you must have good 
light. It is as essential as power. 
You expect your motorcycle to 
stand up under vibration and hard 
usage; know that your lighting 
system will, by specifying 


Prest-O-Lite 


The only thoroughly efficient, truly 
convenient lighting system for motor- 
cycles. It costs little to buy and oper- 
ate—less than any other system of 
brilliant lighting, and doesn’t fail in 
emergencies—never goes out suddenly. 
Prest-O-Lite calls for no attention 
that you can not give easily, quickly 
and cheaply. It is independent of 
engine speed, free from automatic cut- 
outs, other fragile parts, and compli- 
cated, delicate adjustments. Never 
demands expert factory service, ex- 
pensive repairs and replacements. 


Because Prest-O-Lite is the only 
practical light for motorcycles 
more of them are so equipped than 
with all other systems combined. 


Any Dealer Can Supply You 


You can get Prest-O-Lite on any machine if 
you insist. Dealers who know night-riding 
conditions recommend it. The 3-Day Free 
Trial Offer gives you an opportunity to test 
out Prest-O-Lite on your own machine. It is 
the only lighting system sold on such a basis 

tefore you buy any lighting system, even 
before you buy a motorcycle, get All the 
Facts about All Lighting Systems. ‘se 
the coupon. 


~Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 


730 Speedway : Indianapolis 
Please send me ALL the facts about ALL Light- 
ing Systems. I now own (or expect to own) a 


motorcycle 














“Yes—-I thought. I loved Robert—do ironed, and tried to think things out. I 
love him, and saw something 
I might have had to be done | 
been so happy 1ight off. In 

| if—things had the words of— 
| been just a lit- some famous 
tle different. personage or 
But now— other—the time 
sometimes I am Was rotten ripe 
tempted to go for action. But | 
back to it all. what action? I 
Just this even- knew it would 
| ing I feel as if do no good to 
| I'd love love tell the girls. 
that warm, per- Tess would be 
fumed air, and strong for lock- 
| to hear people ing her up and | 
clapping and Roberta would | 
calling for me, try to reason 
and then to with her, but I 
step up on my couldn't think 
little platform of a thing that 
and sing to would do any 
them—sing un- good. Just as | 
til they would I was about 
forget every- ready to give 
thing in the up and let mat- 
world but the ters take their 
song and—me. natural course, 
Oh, I know I I remembered | 
am mad, ut- hard about} 
terly mad, but” dear old Pops, 
—and here she working away 
kind of laughed so hard back 
and cried to- there in the 
gether—“Tony, , Kast, working 
there isn’t European Soldier: ‘‘ Halt! Who goes there, a just for us, | 
even a bathtub friend?’’ ’cause he didn’t | 
in this house, Wayfarer: ‘‘Blest if I know if my government care a whoop | 
and I haven't has declared war with yours yet or not’’ about money | 
had a face mas- only for us, and | 
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“Oh, my darling—and I can’t stand it he didn't, that he was just sick of dust 
for you! Tell me why you did this wild, storms and that hotel, and I guess Sonia 
mad thing?” knew it, too, for she said: 
“Very well,” Sonia answered, “I will “Not to-morrow. Give me a few days | 
tell you. I did it because I was tired, more—until Thursday, say, to think it | 
deadly tired, of you, and Ebbsmith, and over. Oh, dear God! Tony, I think you 
luke, and the others and that sort of are going to win at last—I think I'll go | 
admiration—and of corks popping—and with you then, but—let me have a few | 
everything. When Robert came into days more At first he wouldn’t. Said 
the café that night he was like a breath he had to go the next night, but when 
of clean mountain air. He actuaily she said then he’d have to go alone he 


the en- 
Ebb 
his 
real 


talked to me of his children for 
tire time I spent at his table, after 
smith went away. He told me of 
funny little city out West, where 
roses grow on bushes instead of in flor- 
ists’ windows, and of his home, and his 
girls, and—well, I wanted it. I wanted 
to be wholesome and—normal. I thought 
I was weary of everything artificial—” 
“You thought.” Mr. Comyns butted in. 


gave up and promised he wouldn’t come | 
after- | 


to the house again until Thursday 
noon. That day was Monday. 


YCARED! 
and pigeon-toed. Soon as I could I 
sneaked out of the closet and went 
the drawing room and sat down on the 
floor in the dirt, never heeding my clean 
Peter Thompson that Roberta had just 

















I was simply scared popeyed | 


into 














sage since I 
left New York, and—I am getting old!” 

It wasn’t true. She wasn’t getting old, 

just a little mite less young, but he 
| never disputed her. He started out on a 
different tack—I can’t remember just 
what he said, I was too busy remember- 
ing Sonia’s, but he said a lot. 

He wanted her to go back to New 
York with him, or to Europe, or to any- 
where, and live in a Varadise he was 

| going to make for her. I never heard 


| made 
saya 


| how limousines feel ; 


Ww 


| be 


} men were 


| to leave 


such a line of talk as that man put out. 
They were going to have houseboats on 
the Nile and villas in Italy; her feet 
were never going to touch anything but 
flowers strewn by him again; she was 
going to have jewels and gowns and 


which combed her 
hair were to be drenched in perfumes 
(soppy, I should think), and they were 
going to forget everything in the world, 
such husbands and wives. It was 
like reading a dime novel twice through, 
the way he carried on, and he wound 
up by saying that Pops had gotten her 
under false pretenses—but there she 
him back up; she wouldn't let him 
word against Pops. 

I didn’t blame her, though, for letting 
him talk the other way. Nobody who 
had lived in Divide through August, to 
say nothing of the scarlet fever, would 
blame anybody much for anything. I 
thought sure, though, that she would 
quash him in the end, as she had that 
first day, but she didn’t. She laughed a 


yachts; the combs 


as 


different kind of laugh from the way she 
usudlly did, and said: 

“Go on talking, Tony. Tell me how 
Broadway looks on a rainy night; and 


and how champagne 
and how 


orchids smell ; 
and everything. 


tastes: and how 
ice clinks—and 
TELL, 
got 
in 
saying 


he told her—only better. I've 
a lot of it down for a novel to 
New York. And he wound up 
he knew for certainty that the 
going to report unfavorably on 


set 
by 


the mine and begged her some more to 
leave with him. Said he absolutely had 
Divide the next night. I knew 


I decided I 


just couldn’t slump off on any natural 
course’s plan. Finally I gave up trying to 
think and went at the matter logically. 
“This is a crisis,” said I, “and what is 
done at crisis times usually?” Then— 
flash! The idea came. That is one good 
thing about having a trained literary 
mind. Telegrams always went with crises 
in our family; that gave me my hunch. 


HEN it got dark that night I 
sneaked a thick veil of Sonia’s and 
Tess’s clothes and went to 
telegraphed to 


\ 


dressed up in 
the telegraph office and 





Adam, in code, of course, to telegraph 
us as if it came from Tops, “Success,” | 
and not to let Pops know. Part I couldn't | 
send in code, but-most of it I could. 

I knew Sonia wouldn’t go with Mr. 


Comyns if there seemed anything else to 
do, and I knew that after they found out 
he would be gone and Sonia wouldn't 
have money enough to get to Portland 
even. I knew, too, that if Pops didn’t 
make a go back East we wouldn't starve. 
We never do. He'd get money 
somewhere and we'd all go back to Port- 
land and rent a furnished house and be 
cozy and happy until another deal was 
on. I'd tell them I just did it to cheer 
everybody up, and I'd get blamed, espe- 
cially for taking the money to tele- 
graph, but I didn’t mind for Sonia’s sake. 
I felt sure Adam would do it, too; he al- 
Ways does just what I tell him to do, 
without any back talk. 

Well, he did. Wednesday it came, just 
what Pops would have said. Adam 
hasn't lived with Pops all his life with- 
out knowing how he telegraphs: “Suc 
cess is ours. Railroad to the mine to be 
built immediately.” (I hadn’t known 
about that, but Adam knew details, 
‘cause he was back there.) “Home 
and then for the spludge,” and he 
added the “God love and keep you happy,” 
that Pops always does when he has money. 

Adam only made one fool break. He 
nearly always makes one fool break. He 
didn’t use any but everyone was so 


some 


code, 


excited that they never noticed it. 
Excited! Well! The girls laughed 
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soon, | 
even | 
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this Book 


Fy it Ends 
‘HeatingTroubles 


Tells how to keep your house at 

just the right temperature—without 
bothering with drafts or running up 
and down stairs. Explains how you 









F N can save 1/5 to 1/3 of your coal bills. 
ree It «describes the Jewel Heat Controller 
which automatically opens and close s the drafts—keeps the 
house cool at nicht and has it warm by morning Simple and 
economical Applied to any heating plant Installed on 30 
days trial by dealers everywhere. Write for the free book— NOW. 


Jewell Manufacturing Company, 25 Clark St., Auburn, N. Y. 

















Our Hand Books on Patents, Trade-Marks, ete., sent t 


free. Patents procured through Munn & Co. re ceive } 
free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 363 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 












Pay yasYouWish 


| ee’ 
bid tow wear for Tefal days. I 
tent it from areal  efamons send it back poss 
at our expense. Cuvosts it 1-30th a 
much. If you decide to iw it pay ony 
a few cents a month. Write for catalog. 


Set in Solid Gold 


Genuine Lachnite Gems keep their 
dazzling fire forever. Cut by world re- 

nowneddiamond cutters. Stands fire an 

acid tests. Easy paymen' ‘rite today 
for big new jeweiry book — it’s free. 
Lae LACHMAN CO., Deot. 2367 
beemi2 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 















around nie acted like 
evel did | felt pretty 
thinking of the disappointment to 
thought 


ind) jumped 


yanies Sotlila 


mean, 


come, but for solace I that it 
was the only thing I could have done l 
felt even meanel when, right in the 
midst of things in general, Sonia began 
to cry We had never seen her cry | 

fore. It was the worst experience of m)\ 
life. Then she stopped all of a sudden 
and went to the piano and played music 
that loved—not with Kisses and hugs 


and things like that, but with the other 
kind of love. like Roberta loves all of us 
When she stopped [ asked her to sing 
Pops had begged her lots of times, but 
she never had. She just struck a few 
notes and then she sang a lullaby about 
pabies sailing in boats Roberta came 
and took me in her lap and cried all 
over me, because she wanted Adam, too, 
she said, and T cried back a little, for no 
particular reason, and then, just as she 
finished, Tess went and kicked Shaw and 


Ibsen out of the drawing room, where 
they had a perfect right to be. and 
spoiled everything. Sonia wouldn't sing 
any more She wrote a note to Mi 
Comyns. to tell him the news, she seid 
and Tess took it up. He came back with 
Tess. Sonia and he talked in the recep 
tion hall for about ten minutes, and 
then he left. Not just left the Mayor's 


house, but left Divide on the Dinkey the 
next morning. T didn't tell the first day: 
I wanted them to be lappy 
they could, and Mr. Comyns to be a good 
dlistane e off.and, besides, T rather dreaded 
So four whole days 


as long as 


that telling business 
slipped by and it wasnt told yet 
THE girls went around singing and 
dancing and laughing and planning, 
but Mr. Davtonacted queer, Tesnidafter 
he thought Pops lad his rea 
for had to explain it} to him 
later on “Rob must be either rushed to 
death or foolish with joy,” kept 
saving “Why doesn’t he more 
news or telegraph us money 7” 
Then, just as T had made up my mind to 
tell, that evening another telegram came 


ward lost 


’ 
son, Pops 
Sonia 


sel vs 


It was much like the first, only longer 
The girls were bewildered and Sonia 
said: “Girls-—-the success—do you sup 


pose if could have affected his mind?’ 
But the girls laughed her out of that 
and said Pops just wanted totell it twice 


It wasn't in code either I spoke to 
Tess about it, and she said: “He wouldn't 
bother to telegraph news like that = in 


now that he has money, Geesicks !” 
But T didu't know what to think I 
ifraid maybe Adam had heard of follow 
up letters, or was trying to get on the 
side of te by doing it twice, or something 


Then Mr. Dayton came rushing in. The 


code 


Wils 


wis shaking all over, from running, I 
suppose, and he acted like a crazy man 


and proposed to Tess first thing, offhand 


right before us all, beeause now he heen splndging for three solid) months 
could support her amd she accepted. 
Oh, it was awfully embarrassing! Ile a* soon as Roberta is married the rest 
had a telegram from Vops, too, only i of us are going to KMuroepe for a 
more explicit, and things had gone be trip. as Tess is too voung to be married 
youd his hopes even. Stock was selling for a while vet If T wish, T can stay 
Way above what they had started sell there and go to school, but Sonia doesn’t 
ing it for, and there wasn’t enough for want me to. She wants me to prepare 
stile unless he and Pops wanted to sell for Vassar and be a wholesome Ameri 
more of their and they wouldn't sell ean girl, coming home in the summer to 
atany price, and there was money for write novels and help her grow roses 
railromds, and money for stamp mills, And when we are alone Pops saves 
aml money for everything Talk about “Don't you let your Auntie Howard 
people acting foolish! To blush for Tess and Tess persuade vou that vou want to 
yet. Everybody started hugging every stay in Europe. What would T do if my 
holy else, and Sonia called Mr. Dayton financial affairs came to a erisis again’ 
“dear.” Oh. it was terrible! And me You'd better stay right here, Spoopundike 
hot knowing for sure—-only IT thought (that’s what he calls me), within manag 
Adam couldn't be such a simyp-—still ing distance of me and the Oregon Queen.” 
COMPALALALOMELLLALILLLLLELIL AA A Z Z bof hr 

The T: 
e Trawler 
Continued from page 8 

relieve me: and the cook, too, with his He put on his woolen cap, and across 
head above the fo'’e’s'‘le hatch, was call the table he looked at me, and T looked 
ing that breakfast was ready, and we hard at him 
said no more of that. “This will be no morning to go single 

“Go forard, Simon,” said Captain handed ina dory, Simon. Saul is not too 
Glynn, “and have your breakfast. After ick, he says, to stand to the wheel and 
breakfast we'll break out her anchor handle the vessel in my place. Twill take 
and out dories, and get that gear aboard his place along with you in the dory.” 
afore it’s too late Pll go below and What he was thinking T could not 
see how Saul's getting on.’ His head was thrown back and his eves 

With that he went into the cabin, but looking out and down of me. as from the 
Ss soon back to take his sent at the top of a far-away hill, and no mer 
'reckfast table: but no word of Saul knowing what thoughts law behind them 
“until we had done eating and he stand than what creatures lay under the sea 
ing to go up on deck. Then he said 
“Saul suys he is still too sick to go i i wis a red sunrise and a sea that 
the dory with you. Simeon.” wis making when we left the vessel 

And to that T said: “Well. I've hauled but nothing to worry over in that It 
4 trawl single-handed before. Captai night grow into a doryv-killing day later, 
Glynn, and T can do it again if need In it se far it was onl hat all winter 
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not about 


wrote a 


there was no telling, Adam 
I sat right down and let 
ter to Pops and explained about the tele 
gram. That is, IT explained as much as 
I thought advisable: told him the 
were getting so blue I just did it to cheer 
them up, but that now T, for one, wanted 
facts, The next day, though, I was greatly 
for he sent us a bunch of 
told us to meet him in Chi 
Adam couldn’t do that 

“Chicago!” Sonia exelaimed. “Why. 
what is Rob thinking of? Not when 
there is a bathtub two days closer!” 

So we all went back to Portland the 
next day and took the best rooms in the 
hotel there. Just two days before 
Pops got home T got an answer to my let 


long 


girls 


reassured, 
and 
cago. T knew 


Ones 


best 


ter. T guess many girls never got such a 
letter from their father. He had sent all 
the last telegrams and everything was 


all right, but it was largely due to Adam 
and me (though, of Adam had 
merely followed directions). Until he got 


Course, 


my letter Pops hadu’t understood much 
but just luck. Now he understood, he 
Wis sure, but we must keep it a secret 


between us forever, 


JOU see, the rich man’s daughter worked 


in the telegraph office, and when 
she got Adam’s first telegram she must 
have taken a copy right home to her 
father. Tle knew there was lots of gold 
there, all the natives knew it, and when 
he heard about the railroad and all he 
telegraphed to his broker to buy a) big 
buneh of stock: and then he must have 
sent word to his brothers in Seattle 
and Spokane, for they telegraphed for 
big bunches, too. Some man back there, 


With money, whom Pops had been trying 
te interest, had the same broker (this is 
rather technical, T don’t precisely under 
stand it): but the broker tipped him off 
id it made a big difference some ways 
The men in the East thought the men 
who had been looking at the mine must 
have made some big extra discovery, 
so everything worked out just exactly 
right When the men who out 
here got agnin (still from 
their trip. T suppose) their report wasn't 
exactly unfavorable: they said 
there, but they thonght it 
money than could be 

only, Vou soe, Ty 
was already raised——plenty of it 

so their must have sounded 
silly. Pops could have sold out all the rest 
of his stock right there, but he wouldn't: 
he knew his Oregon Queen 

And here is the biggest surprise of all 
Pops did just right not to sell out (there 
have been so many 


came 
home rite 
gold wus 
would take 
raise! to yet 
that time the 


hore 
it out 
Hanes 


report 
sid 


he 


times when he should 


have sold out), and that old) Oregon 
Queen is turning out more gold than ever 
Pops expected T cuess we vre not as rich 
as Creesus, mavbe. but we are vetting 


richer all the time, besides which we lave 
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Which Will Succeed ? 


Each has only a tew hurried moments tor reading. 


One spends a// his precious moments with the daily paper. 
The other, little by little, iS gaining that know ledge of a few 
truly great books which will distinguish him always as a rea//) 

read 
W hat 


novels, dramas, poems, books of science and travel, philoso 


man. 


Well 


are the few great books—biographies, histories, 


phy and religion that “picture the progress of civilization’? 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, trom his lifetime of reading, study 
and teaching—¥4o years of it as president of Harvard Univer- 
sity—has answered that question in 


The Harvard Classics 


The Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


Tbe Few Great Books That Make a Man 
Think Straight and Talk Well 


Every well-informed man or woman should at least know 


something about this famous library 


lhe free booklet tells 
his Five-Foot Shelt “the 


and so arranged it that even “fifteen minutes a day’’ 1s 


Read Only Worth While Books 


be really 


Dr. 


essentials of a 


ibout it—how Kehiot has put 


into liberal educa 


non, 


enough. 


And you begin today to well read In only a 


few pleasant minutes a day, by using the reading courses 
knowl 


edge ot literature and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint, 


which Dr. Ehot has provided tor you, you can ver the 
> 


University strives to give. 


book guide contains Dr. 


Merel 


that every 


Lhe 


readin 


trec Eliot’s own plan ot 


explained by himself. isk tor 


cy 
~ 





To get this Book Guide Free containing the 
Story of the Five-Foot Shelf —Clip the Coupon 
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EUROPE 
«- SEES IT 


BERLIN 

. 
To get close to the thought of the peoples who are in 
the throes of war read their home newspapers—the news- 
papers of England, of France, of Germany, of Russia, of Austria, of 
Belgium, of Servia. THE Literary DiIGEsT receives every important 
newspaper published in Europe, and its specially trained editors read and 
translate and reproduce for American readers the great war-facts and 
opinions as printed in these foreign newspapers. Buy each week’s num- 
ber of THe Literary Dicest (a// newsdealers have it—price 10 cents) and 
get a “digest” of the war news as printed in Europe: the things which 
are being said and done in Europe’s war centres. 








The idea of each number of THE LITERARY DIGEST is to 
gather up and edit the news of the world for one week— 
war, science, discovery, politics, art, literature—everything 
worth printing and everything printed worth reprinting. 


THE Literary DicEst is read every || This great national illustrated 


week by a million business and pro- weekly er ® 
fessional men—men who keep right 


up even with time in everything A RB Hy 
that is happening around the world. IG IT 


All newsdealers—10 cents in its presentation of war news 


The fiterary Digest 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY (Publishers of the Famous NEW Standard Dictionary) NEW YORK 
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narenistltttle 
win 


trawlers five picked up our nearest of the dory, amd we lar to our rating || 1 he articles on Salesmanship by 


remembe! 





puoy, With its white and black flag float line and second anchor, so we might not _ ™ # 
ing high Panes it; mee ye ge ee 3 - — ban WV = te a U“ tlliam Maxwell which were SO 
wind’are oO ~ ve co ha Bee “0 : ‘ ¢ VOSS Opieck s ) ecould see i 
ales it might be, the twisted lines of the vessel—to her hull, when to the top of a . e Pa 7 = — “te ie J . -— 
— po on dories stretching Rising sea we rose together, but nothing of enthusiastic ally recely ed W hen they 
the top of a seu we could see them her at all when into the hollows we fell p - . . E ‘ 
sometimes one and sometimes another, — toxethes made their firstappearance in Collier’s, 
lifting and a i — a She had ary up all a ee : : 

rolling to wind ard of them all, next to wii are to Us e woul ma | ht ‘ e “4 » 
aint falling to wind'a the lest, but before long new me mount? can now be had in book form. 

UGH GLYNN took the bow to do the be tous. “Pick Simon and me up last of ae : : . — 

hauling, and myself the waist for all,” Hugh Glynn had said to Saul, and | he Author 1S Vice-President ot | homas A. 
coiling; and it was a grand sight to see I remember how Saul, standing to the | er : , 
him heave In on that heavy gear on that wheel, _ looked down over the oped Kdison, Inc., and is not only one ot the most 
December morning. Many men follow and said: “Simon and you last of all,” , ‘ , ° 
the sea, but net many are born to it. and nodded his head as our dory fell capable executives 1n the country, with twenty 
Hugh Glynn was. Over the hurdy-gurd)y away in the vessel’s wake ; a lj ‘ . 7 } oi | ———e nae 
he hauled the heavy Tide and sea was years ot sel Ing experience, yut 1s also a force- 
ines, swinging for such that there was P F ? : oe 
Te ee ee ehders, sgn ns ful and able writer. 


first one and then 
the other, swaying 
from his waist, and 
all in time to the 


| 

against it, or we ; i a , . ; . 
Arthur would not have | Men of aftairs, whether directly or indirectly inter- 
Ruhl ean os _~ ested in selling, will tind this book to their liking. 
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he wore over his Present at the in sight by William Maxwell 
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put it on over my for November 14 Glynn said after a 


eardigan jacket and time 


under my oil jacket, oo eae mae “Can a man fol hed Pe. 
eage ‘ : _ r S. 2 c 
and it felt fine and low the winter Me . 


dory. “But no,” he waited further, all is a keen, crisp volume of good, sound advice and helpful suggestions, 
$3 66g : = . . Y . " pa P A 
said, “it will get wet His Story with Graphic the —- with _ based on actual experience attained by personal application to every 
oy a ” d Detail Will | ppear in aa br * “4 = one of the selling problems covered. Individuals and institutions can 
n you, Simon, ane 4 vile eC SeCUS, © i - yee 
yt ad pana nile benefit by its message. It points the way to greater efficiency in 
keep it dry for me - oe talked. 7 5 I ’ 5 ; 
He was a full size “Did you ever merchandising methods and every page is pregnant with information 
bigger than me in ( lli ’S think of dyin 3.1 of great value to America’s selling fraternity. It costs but a dollar. 
every way, and I O er § Simon?” Hugh} Pr 
; ‘ | Published by Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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comfortable on me. It came time for trawling long and not think of it at | : 
me to spell him on the hauling, but he times?” T answered, Aivedtining Banages Colfer's Weeny 
waved me back. “Let be, let be, Simon,” “And have you fear of it, Simon?’ 

he said, “it’s fine, light exercise for a “T know I have no love for it,” I said. 

man of a brisk morning A long time “But do you ever think of it, you?’ 

since I hauled a trawl, and it’s making “T do—often. With the double tides 

me think I'm a lad again, and reminding working to draw me to it, it would be 

me of the day I hauled my first trawl] on queer if now and again I would not 

the Banks Looking back on it now, think of it.” 

Simon, IT mind how the bravest sight I “And have vou fear of it?’ 

I thought I ever saw was our string of “Of not going  properly—I have, 

dories racing afore the tide in the blue Simon.” <And after a little: “And I’ve 

sea of a sunny winter's morning, and often thought it a pity for a man to go 

the vessel, like a mother to her little and nothing come of his going. Would 

boats, standing off and on to see that you like the sea for a grave, Simon” 

nothing happened the while we hauled “T would not.” T answered. 

and coiled and gaffed inboard the broad 


“Nor me, Simon. A grand, clean grave, 
: the ocean: but the green grave ashore, 
pride I Was—me ho more than a lad, but vour own beside vou, would feel less lone 
hauling halibut trawls with full-grown some—or so I've often thought. Simon.” 
men on the Grand Banks that morning!” ‘T’ve 

He took to the hauling again, and soon 
to the singing of it. And he sang: 


backed halibut. All out of myself with 











often thought so.” he went on, 
his eyes now on watch for the bad seas 
and again looking wistful-like at me 











Vy lad comes running down the street. “T'd like to lie where my wife and hoy 
tnd what saus he to me? lie, she to one side and the lad to the 
Sanus he: “Oh dadda, dadda other, and rise with them on Judgment 
fund yowre back again from sea! Day. I've a notion, Simon, that with 


them to bear me up T’d stand afore the 
And did you ketch a great big fish Lord with greater tt Ag For if what 
some think is true—that it’s those we've | 
loved in this world will have the right 
to plead for us in the next—then. 


tnd bring him home to me? 
Oh, dadda, dadda, take me up 
tnd toss me high!” sane he 


Vy love looks out on the stormy morn, Simon, there will be two to plead for | 
Her thoughts CO C set me as few ent lead.” . 

pemsegnte are on TB -_ ns eae Sew cen eee In these days when the Dove of Peace is a military biplane 
She says: “°TVis wild upon the Banks He stood up and looked around “Tt 1 tl 2 | t t] ool | f 
dnd kueels in praner for me is a bad sea now. but worse later. and an 1 armored motor car 1 re chile pleasure vehicle o 


n strong breeze brewing. Simon.’ and Europe; when Ceres has been dispossessed and, all over 





“Oh, Father. hold him safe!” she rans, “ } A 

“And sales drew from an inside pocket of | hi her lawn, Mars and Diana are doing the one-step—not to 
_ woolen shirt a small leather notebook the tuneful pipes of Pan, but to the sounding brass of the 
“There’s one, Simon!” he called He hel it up for ’ » see j , . , : 

-- Alagapirtiinsy He held yy for me to see, with th bugle accompanied by the thunder of caterpillared Krupps 

A bad sea he meant They had been slim little pencil held by little loops oa 

coming and going, coming and going along the edges, “My wife's I've a —the mere mention of 

rolling under and past us, and so far no pocket put in every woolen shirt IT wear 


harm: but this was one more wicked to to sean so ‘twill be close to me There's o 
look at than its mates. So I dropped things in it she wrote. of our little bey U - 
the coiling and with the al And rd 










lines, oul I'm writing here something like 

ready to the becket in the stern whirled vou to be witness to. Simon.” 
the dory’s bow head on. The sea carried lle wrote a few lines. “There. Simon : . 
tie aad fer. amd. passions. left the Ive thought often thix trip how “tis is, indeed, a grateful cordial to the spirits. 
dory deep with water, but ne harm in that hard on John Snow at his age to have Judge’s keen satire and mirthful humor have the right 
so she was still right side up We stopped to take to fishing again If I hadn't 
to bail, “A d job. Simon.” anid Heat » Abthun! the whem 1 ‘ I App al for cultured men and women whose educated tastes 

i tier Jon qtr sj ph is th ta ‘ 1 wve ia) nal 
Glynn. “Not too soon and not too late.” willing my vessel te John Snow Will demand something clever, piquant and. pointed in a lighter 

That was the first one. More followed you withess if, Simeon?’ vein to lure away the blues. 
In their turn: but always the oar wis I signed my name below his, and he Judge 
handy in the becket, and it was but to et the book back in his inside pocket > 

-= : } ; . : : 225 Fifth Ave. 
Whirl bow or stern to it with the oa And you think our time is come New York 
when it came, not too soon to waste time *kipper?’ I tried to speak quietly, too Subscription $5.00 a year “ Enclosed find $1. Send 
for the hauling, but never, of course, too “T wouldn't say that. Simon. but fool for 52 splendidly illus me Judge for 3 months 
late to save capsizing, and bailing her ish not to make ready for it.” trated, colorful numbers A 
out, if need be, when it was by [I looked about when we rose to the Pd 
won wilt 
ee - . 7, oe aes - ‘ , devin nad. 
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way wyrng 44 
next sen for the vessel But ne vessel vonder of wit and sea that day Hugh 
I thought it hard Had vou no distrust Giilyun drove the little dory far into the 
of Saul Haverick this morning?” Lasked night and the lee of Sable Island 


‘T had. And last night, Simon.” 


And vou trusted him?” W * took in our sail and let vo our 
“A hard world if we didn’t trust peo anchor. Hugh Glynn looked long 





ple, Simon. I thought it over again this ubove and about him. “A clear nighy 
morning and was ashamed, Simon, te coming,” said Hugh Glynn, “and cold 
think it in me to distrust him—a ship with the wind backing into the no'west 
° mate. T wouldn't believed it of any man We'll lay here, for big vessels will be 
ever T sniled with But no use to fool running for this sume lee to-night, and 
ourselves longer Make ready Ove! Inavbe a chance for us to be picked up 
with the fish, over with the trawls with the daylight. Did I do well this 
over with everything but thirty or fort) day by you, Simon?” 
fathom of that roding line and the sail “Td be a lost man ten hours back but 
and one anchor and the two buoys.” for vou,” T said “No man living could 
do what you did this day, skipper.” 
T was hard to see that fine fish go “So you don't hold me a reckless 
that we'd taken hours to set and haul desperate sail carrier Simon, never 
for: hard, too, to heave over the stout mind the rest.” His eves were shining 
gear that had taken hours te rig. But “But your voice is weary, Simon, and 
there was no more time to waste—over vou’re hungry, too, T know, after the 
they went. And we took the two buoys work of to-day.” 
One of many illustrations in the Memoirs light-made but sound and tight half I Was hungry nnd worn terribly 
ind Secret Chronicles of the Courts of Europe barrels they were—and we lashed them worh—after the day, and so told him. 
ee . to the risings of the dory. “Then lie down and ‘twill rest you, 
Clip the coupon for information “And now the sail to her, Simon.” and for a time make you forget the 
how to obtain this set free We put the sail to her hunger. And hile you're lying down, 
“And stand by to cut clear our anchor Simon, [ll stand watch.” 
lage!” TI stood by with my bait knife: And T made ready to lie down when 
B 7 Her Hel Nelson |} and when he called out I cut, and awa) I thought of his sweater I was weuring. 
) Pp we went racing before wind and _ tide, T unbuttoned my oil jacket to get at it. 
“ me in the waist on the lashed buoy on “It's colder already, skipper, and you 
W on His Famous Battle— the wind’ard side to hold her down, and will he needing me 
he on the wind’ard gunnel too, but aft. “No, it is vou will be needing it. 
with an oar in one hand and the sheet of Simon. Being on my feet, d’yv’ see, T can 
T \ : i » the sail in the other keep warm thrashing around in the dory,” 
One man _— Lord Nelson more than any other established “ye: pias Oh aiee “hat sk yok Gch uae Gel tlie ol 
E.ngland’s supremacy of the sea. wind would let me. if it grows too cold, skipper?” 
. . , . “The lee of Sable Island lies ahead.” ‘TH call you when I want it: lie 
You know his name and fame—but do you know the name of the Tie Get whe Gas an te Se~o, fy deen eon.” 
woman without whose help his Battle of the Nile would have been ie gale, and before the gale the sea “A wonderful calm night. full a 
: - ran higher than ever, and before the quiet as last night, skipper.’ TI said, 
impossible high seas the flying dory Mountains only no harm in this night—no gal 
Emma, Lady Hamilton, who rose from the rank of a sewing maid | &f Sl#te-blue water rolled down into val- — befere us on the morrow.” 
- s ‘ . ss io we leyvs. and the valleys rolled up inte No, ‘Simon, he said, naught but 
to be the power behind a throne and Lord Nelson s closest friend? mountains again, and all shifting so fast quiet before us. But lie down vou, bey 
Behind almost every great event of history there is a hidden cause oo “Elere’s eng ore lin ‘ : stg nha glo ~ al 1 5 
an intrigue, perhaps, a back stair council, or perhaps a woman's smile. | and wild as that they were ‘Tl call you after my wateh is up 
7 From one great bill we would tumble Lie down now.” T lay down, meaning to 


The roots of the present great war go back to seeds sown 1n the ouly to fall into the next great hollow, keep awake. But T fell asleep. 

and never did she make one of her wild 

—_ , : : . . , an plunges but the sea blew wide and high Ww IT awoke it was to the voices 
Those lives stand stripped of their gilt and tinsel their JOYS and over her; and never did she check her of strange men and the hands of 


secret lives of former rulers. 














. ; o . oF. - . e self For ve » 4 ickes 0 “Pr s sti: rers nubbing ee { ‘ ? «is 
tears, their intrigue and scandals, theirambitionsand hatred all revealedin | Self for even the quickest of breaths. rangers rubbing my feet and hand 
' striving the while to breast up the side of A voice said He’s coming around 
u mountain of water. but the sea would I sat up: T was still in the doryv. and 
I . S roll over her and I’d say to myself once saw. besides the men working om me 
he Mem OTS and avgain: “Now at last we're gone!” other men looking down from a vessel's 
side atome. “Twas naught but ice along 
= ‘ . -_ W'! tumbled into the hollows and a the vessel's rail, and the look of ice was 
> _ rouring Wind drove a boiling foam all about me 
Sec Te C Ch ron 1 C les ot white as soapsuds, atop of us: we IT was weak with the fire of the pains 
climbed up the hills and the roaring running through my veins, but. remem 
‘Th ¢ f kK wind drove the solid green water atop bering, LT tried to stand up “Hsh-h 
. of us Wind, sea. and milk-white foum boy! they said. “vou are all right.” and 
e Ourts O urope between them—they seemed all of a held me down while they rubbed 
mind to smother us that day These I stood up among them, nevertheless 
] t , ss j j slike nshe« o 7] looke Por or : " in HS 
In these ten volumes, Kings and Queens, and court favorites hing IT saw in jumpslike. Lashed ¢ nd looked for Hugh Glynn. He wa 
‘ = ~ : the wind’urd buoy T was by a length of there, curled up in the stern. his arms 
knowing that “ hat thes wrote would not be read until they had roding line. to my knees in water the folded over the gunnel and his forehead 
passed away set forth the secrets of their lives better part of the time, and busy enough resting on his arms 
’ aad .o with the bailing. There was no steady I stood over him and lifted his head 
One sees the gay Louis X1\ quarreling with his cook. looking to wind’ard, such was the weight to see his face. All was peace with him 
. sae - 2 ) of the flying bullets of water which the “Skipper! Oh, skipper!” I called out, 
The secrets of the courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg are bared wild wind drove off the sea crests; but and again: “Oh, skipper!” 
in a volume that was once ordered burned by the public executioner. | a flying glance now and again kept me “Come away, boy,” said one of the men 
. . . . = ie in the run of it who had been rubbing my feet “Only 
Madame du Barry, the “left-hand Queen of France”; Marie r would have wished to be able to the voice o’ God can wake him now.” 
Antoinette; Catherine de Medici, the “Queen who caused a massacre”, | lo my share of the steering, but only 
: ~ Hugh Glynn could properly steer that NID so Hugh Glynn died, and so I 
all these have revealed their secrets dory that day The dory woyld have 4 Was saved and came home to marr) 
Other histories tell the ¢fect: of former great European Wars: this one sets torth | Sunk a hundred times only for the buoys = Mary Snow and in the end to father the 
the hidde — ’ : . | in the waist: but she would have cap children which may or may not grow 
€ miaden ¢auses, sized more times than that again onl) vreat as he predicted; but great in the 
rr ae A _— for the master hand in the stern, There ‘ves of the world they may become 
| O Learn How Lo Obtain | hese he sat. a man of marble, his jaw like a treater than all living men it might be 
; cliff rising above the collar of his woolet uit yet fall far short in our eyes of 
"T= y , . i P , shirt, his two eyes like two cold lights the stature of the man who thought that 
( \—— 4 Fi é ‘ ‘ ‘ . . . 
| en \ lume lip | his ( oupon looking ont from under his cap brim twas hetter for one to live than for two 
to die, and that one not to be himself 
[he Memoirs ot the Cou ot Burope have bes issued inan n-volume eaition, W" were so terribly beset that one Desperate he was and lawbreaking 
suitably bound. time in pure fea “We'll be lost for law is law. whosoever it bears hard 
A limited number of the ets will be offered to Collier subscribers as a mea f introdu pour new. Carrying sail like this, Hugh Glynn!" I upon: but the heart was warm within 
cilities of The Werld’s Great Event would tatesy bee 400 hist ; called back to him him. And if my children have naught 
a —— * . And he answered: “TI never could see else, and it is for their mother and me 
“very grea event, character, invention, peace treaty, and discovery treated by ithorit n thi ay a “- : > " . 
. wh, _ much difference, Simon, between being to Say, the heart to feel for others they 
splendid condensed world historv, and every great battle, including : A . ” P ; re n : : 
lost carrying sail and being lost hove to will have: and having that, the rest ma) 
Battle of Marathor Lytt Battle of Blenhein Crea Batt f the Bovne Maca Y 4 After that I said no more follow or not. as it will That would be 
Battle of Agincourt — Hume The Thirty Years’ War—< lapan and ( »—- Humils Pa And so. to what must have been the Huch Glynn's way of it, too, I think. 
Braddock’s Defeat —Grar Battle of the Sea of Japan— Hurd weed 7 = a 
The Glorious Revolution Gree Con t of Egypt Va a . . whist Vp Mat bn prcereoneeren prvriinennnn 
‘ . P. 5 
lhe Danish Conquest — K nig he Polish Insurrection —Rambaud 7 
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Bey Now you can afford 
is : . . ze 
to see California 5 
and 
Her Great Expositions 
Celebrating the opening of the Panama Canal 
N HE year 1915 is the year of decision—the year you have been planning 
for always. You have always wanted to see California. ‘he land of 
sunshine and orange blossoms. 
Especially have you determined to see Southern California, because—you know—that fs 
> is the California you have read and heard about. Now you can readily aftord to gratify 
your heart’s desire. ‘The railroads and the hotels have arranged to meet you half way. 
Furthermore, everybody is going to the Exposition and you can’t afford to be a “‘stay 
at home’”’ and listen in wide eyed amazement to the tales of this Wonderland, when your 
friends return. The San Diego Exposition is a dream city of the old world. A city of 
Spanish Mission Colonial architecture with Mission bells in low towers around which hover 
flocks of pigeons. Rug draped balconies twined by banks of purple bougainvillea. 
No tired and footsore spectators will emerge from the gates of this Exposition. Intense interest ae 
and enlightenment mark every exhibit. No other Exposition past or present resembles it. 
Instead of finished products, the things we use and wear and eat are made before our very 
eyes by machinery transplanted from the throbbing factories of the world. | 
And perhaps very likely—you will find in this land of promise during your visit, the ‘ 
opportunity you have sought to free yourself from the bondage of your present business 
struggle for financial independence. 
California spells opportunity and her arms are extended in hearty welcome to you in 1915. ? 
Your nearest railroad ticket agent will tell you about the low rates. 
1915 Get your ticket to San Diego 19 1 5 —— 
> All “Oh! Espana, como mi joven corazon All 
the por ti latia en tiempos pasados.”’ the 
Long feilow. 
ear , ear 
y How much of my young heart, O Spain, y 
Went out to thee in days of yore?” 
—Longfellow. 
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“Tea hath charms when the PATRICIAN serves” 
Confessions of a Tea Drinker 


This innovation (an English 


HE PATRICIAN, our latest pattem, is made in both Plate and Sterling. 


custom), is to meet the demand of those who wish to duplicate in Sterling, the beautiful Community designs. 


COMMUNITY STERLING, (Patrician design only. Ask your dealer for prices). 
COMMUNITY SILVER PLATE, (Plate de Luxe) 50 Year Service In Canada, $2.75 


Also COMMUNITY-RELIANCE plate (Not made in the Patrician and other Community 


Silver designs, but in four distinctive patterns of its own) 25 Year Service 


Six Teaspoons, $2.1 5 


1.35 
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